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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


THE EARL OF DERBY 


of England, and that the fourteenth bearer of the title should have become 

Prime Minister seemed quite in accordance with what is called ‘‘ the 
eternal fitness of things.’’ With what distinction he filled the high office is 
written in English history, but though unflagging in fulfilment of his duties 
he yet found time to pay the closest attention to his stud, copiously annotating 
Turf Guides with detailed records of what his horses had done in their various 
races, and keeping a Trial Book in his own handwriting. His son 
and successor was an exception to all his predecessors « m scaring; nothing for 
racing. He busied himself with politics and eatixed, repiitation’ ‘a's * Foreign 
Secretary, but the black jacket, white cap, was absent..fr@ny, ‘ous, Tacecourses 
until it was revived by the sixteenth Earl in 1893. He? thad- itiierited the 
family taste, as assuredly has his son, the present Earl, -who: ag “Lord Stanley 
soon got together a string of horses which were trained? at ‘Neéwiararket with 
his father’s by their friend Mr. George Lambton. I°do not know whether it 
would be correct to say that the animals belonging to father and son ran 
independently of each other; at any rate the accounts were kept separately, 
and in 1897 in the List of Winning Owners Lord Derby is credited with £1885, 
Lord Stanley, whose horses carried the black jacket with a white belt, with 
£4877. 

The seventeenth Earl, who has done such notable service since the war broke 
out, has followed the family tradition by turning his energies alike to politics 
and sport. For ten years from 1885 he held a commission in the Grenadier 
Guards, and proceeding to South Africa in the Boer War (when he was 
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twice mentioned in despatches), served as Private Secretary to Lord Roberts 
and then as Press Censor. Representing the West Houghton Division of 
Lancashire he was Postmaster General 1905-5, and having done more than 
any man with the exception of the late Lord Kitchener to get together the 
magnificent army which has for the first time in history constituted England 
a military nation, is now occupant of the office for which he seemed specially 
marked out, Secretary of State for War. Lovers of the Turf, and all who 
recognize the importance to the country of the horse-breeding industry, are 
deeply indebted to Lord Derby for his action in giving constant support to 
racing during these troublous times. If he had not continued to run his horses 
it is probable that other owners would have declined; not only has he 
persevered, however, but he has also encouraged and assisted his eldest son 
to second his example. The present Lord Stanley has served at the front 
with distinction and not without penalty. Last year he was severely wounded, 
but has happily recovered, and the black jacket, white belt, is seen with 
extreme satisfaction alike under Jockey Club and National Hunt Rules. Last 
year Lord Derby was second in the List of Winning Owners with £9,186, 
his filly Canyon, a daughter of Chaucer and Glasalt, sire and dam _ alike 
winners of good races for the stable, having been the chief contributor. With 
rare exceptions all bearers of Lord Derby’s colours are of his own breeding. 
In Swynford, a son of John o’Gaunt and Canterbury Pilgrim, he owned 
one of the best horses in racing annals, and amongst others may be mentioned 
Cocksure II], Hair Trigger I], Stedfast, Decision, King William—who was 
nevertheless on the whole a disappointment—Light Brigade, The Tylt, Young 
Pegasus, Glorvina, and of those at present doing duty the speedy Phalaris. 
There seem to be good hopes of Seneschal and Hainault, sons of Swynford, 
and Coq d’Or should win races next season. 
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Weight and Speed 
afraid that my correspondent 


of last month who is bent on in- 
vestigating the problem of weight 
carrying by race-horses in_ relation 
to speed has before him a tougher 
proposition than he suspects. It is 
sufficiently obvious that if a horse 
is crushed by a burden which he can 
only carry with difficulty his speed 
must necessarily be checked. <A fur- 
ther increase of weight would in the 
end mean inability even to walk. My 
correspondent apparently desires to 
ascertain by what degrees weight on a 
horse’s back makes itself felt, and at 
least it is possible that he may light 
upon some interesting details in the 
course of his examination. He is un- 
likely to arrive at anything definite. 
A simple method of procedure would 
appear to be to compare the time 
occupied by the winners of famous 
races, in order to see to what extent, 
if any, those with light weights had 
done better than those at the top of 
the handicap. As it happens, in many 
cases which I have turned up results 
are diametrically opposed to what 
would have been expected. There 
is perhaps no race from which we 
ought to learn more, so as least it 
would seem, than from the Cesare- 
witch. It is run over a course of two 
miles and a quarter, the pace is in- 
variably strong, and it is in fact a con- 
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test in which weight should tell with 
particular significance. What weight 
means may be gathered from the cir- 
cumstance that two of the best judges 
of modern times, the late Captain 
Machell, successful manager of race- 
horses for many owners, and Robert 
Peck, a leading trainer of his day, 
estimated that over the Cesarewitch 
course a pound made a difference of 
something like a length. The heavi- 
est weight successfully carried in the 
Cesarewitch was the 9 st. 5 Ib. under 
which Mr. Charles Howard’s Wil- 
lonyx won in 1911. Prior to that the 
highest weight had been the 9 st. 2 Ib. 
carried by the late Prince Soltykoff’s 


Sheen in 1900. I well remember the 


Editor of the Badminton Library, the 
late Duke of Beaufort, who had a 
horse of his own running in the race, 
declaring with something like scorn 
that Sheen was attempting an impos- 
sible task, and strongly recommend- 
ing me not to back him, as his owner 
had advised me to do. Now it is a 
remarkable fact that Willonyx and 
Sheen both covered the distance in 
precisely the same time, that time, 
moreover, being decidedly good—3 
minutes 54 3-5th seconds. The light- 
est weights carried by winners for a 
good many years past were in the 
years 1903 and 1907, by Grey Tick and 
Demure respectively. Both these ani- 
mals had 6 st. 9 Ib. Grey Tick occu- 
pied 4 minutes 7 2-5th seconds, De- 
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mure 3 minutes 1 1-5th seconds. Thus 
with 2 st. 9 Ib. less weight Demure 
took nearly five seconds more than 
Willonyx and Sheen had taken to 
complete the course, and Grey Tick 
occupied nearly thirteen seconds more. 
These figures cannot be what my cor- 
respondent anticipated, but they are 
not singular to the Cesarewitch. 

In the Cambridgeshire of 1904, and 
again in 1906, the winners, Hackler’s 
Pride and Polymelus, galloped the 
nine furlongs. in exactly the same 
time, 1 minute 52 4-5th seconds, both 
carrying exactly the same weight, 8 st. 
10 lb. This is a curious coincidence, 
especially as the two Cesarewitch top 
weights had done precisely the same 
thing. Long Set in 1911 showed after 
his victory that he was something 
nearly approaching to a good horse; 
indeed, except when we adopt the 
highest standard and introduce Or- 
monde and St. Simons he would count 
as a very good one. In the Cambridge- 
shire he won easily with 6 st. 12 lb., 
nearly two stone less weight than that 
of Hackler’s Pride and Polymelus; 
and Long Set’s time was slightly 
longer, 1 minute 53 2-5th seconds— 
merely a fraction of a second, but the 
weight according to the natural theory 
should have enabled him to complete 
the distance in less time than that of 
the other two mentioned. In 1905 
Velocity was the winner of the Cam- 
bridgeshire—then, however, I must 
not omit to note, a_ three-year-old. 
Afterwards he showed himself to be 
really one of the best horses of the 
period. He had been sent up for 
auction with a reserve of 5,000 guineas, 
and when this became known the idea 
of his being worth such a sum was 
generally derided. In fact, he would 
have been extraordinarily cheap. Not- 
withstanding that his ability to stay 
was doubted he won the Doncaster 
Cup, two miles and a furlong, as a 
four-year-old with 9 st. 4 lb., and as a 
five-year-old with 10 st. 1 lb., though 
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it must not, of course, be forgotten that 
this was not a handicap, and that his 
burdens were weight-for-age with the 
penalties he had handsomely earned. 
Whereas Polymelus and Hackler’s 
Pride, as just remarked, had won their 
Cambridgeshires with 8 st. 10 Ib. in 
1 minute 52 4-5th seconds, Velocity 
exceeded two minutes by nearly half 
a second. It does not seem worth 
while to go into detail with regard to 
other races. The same thing would 
be found; any number of instances 
might be given. 

It has to be borne in mind that time 
is affected by several important con- 
siderations, this being doubtless the 
secret of the discrepancy. One of 
these is the condition of the course. 
During the autumn the turf is apt to 
be heavy and deep going when it is 
found (even in the autumn this 
varies) must as a general rule have 
the effect of lengthening time. I 
cannot recall what the going was 
like on all the occasions quoted, 
but I do remember that it was very 
deep in 1903 when Grey Tick won; 
had it not been there can be little ques- 
tion that the race would have gone to 
Lord Howard de Walden’s Zinfandel, 
who incidentally started favourite, 
notwithstanding that the subsequent 
Ascot Cup winner was then only a 
three-year-old with the heavy weight of 
8 st.4lb. As it was he ran Grey Tick 
to three parts of a length, his jockey, 
Mornington Cannon, frankly stating 
that if he had made more use of the 
horse after extricating him from a 
patch of swampy ground he must have 
won. It is much to be regretted that 
there are no authentic records of times 
a century or so back. It is indeed re- 
corded in many books which deal with 
racing that a famous animal named 
Flying Childers was “ said to have 
run the four miles at York in 6 minutes 
48 seconds carrying 9 st. 2 lb.,’’ but 
this I am strongly inclined to discredit. 
It is added that he ‘‘must have run at 
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the rate of 51 ft. 9 in. per second and at 
the exact rate of 1 minute 42 seconds a 
mile.’’ Times have markedly dimin- 
ished, or stated otherwise horses are 
unquestionably much speedier now 
than they were in the earlier part of 
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Ascot in 1906, is 3 minutes 19 2-5th 
seconds. This is evidence that horses 
do not run two miles at mile speed, 
still less do they run twice two miles. 
The best four-mile time seems to have 
been the 7 minutes 10 4-5th seconds of 


From an Old Print. 


BAY BOLTON, 1705—1736. 


the last century. A mile has never 
been covered in less than a fraction 
over 1 minute 33 seconds—a fraction of 
one-fifth. That was by Lord William 
Beresford’s Caiman at Lingfield in 
1900. If this pace could be sustained 
it would mean that two miles would 
occupy 3 minutes 6 2-5th seconds. The 
two-mile record, however, made by 
Mr. Washington Singer’s Pradella at 


a horse called Sotemia in the well- 
named Endurance Stakes at Ken- 
tucky, 1912. I can find no English 
record. 

There is the further point that 
weight makes a vast deal more differ- 
ence to some horses than to others, 
which is, indeed, such an obvious 
truism that it may scarcely be worth 
mention. A light-framed, weedy animal 
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may show great speed if ridden by 
a boy who is able to extend him, 
but upon such an animal every addi- 
tional pound will tell, whereas to a 
big, compact, powerful animal a few 
pounds more or less makes very little 
difference. It may be admitted that 
these latter horses are rare; but 
they exist. They are found both 
amongst runners under Jockey Club 
and National Hunt Rules. I have 
been anxious to help my correspond- 
ent in his studies, but can say no more 
than the above. He will doubtless be 
grateful to anyone who may assist 
him to elucidate the matter. 


The Missing Spring Handicaps 

At this time of year in the ordinary 
course of events lovers of the Turf 
would be anxiously looking forward to 
the weights for the Spring Handicaps 
which for many years past have closed 
at the beginning of January. Now, 
even if there is no interference with 
racing, the best we can hope for is a 
few substitutes, which after all do not 
compensate for the absence of the real 
thing. As for interference, the matter 
was discussed at great length between 
the Stewards of the Jockey Club and 
the Government in the spring of 1915, 
and the representative of the Ministry, 
with, it may be suspected, very little 
sympathy for sport, was obliged to 
recognize that anything in the nature 
of a grave check to the horse-breeding 
industry would have effects which 
cannot be described as less than dis- 
astrous. Horses were never more 
needed than they are at present, and 
it cannot be too often or too strongly 
impressed upon those who are not 
acquainted with the truth that racing 
is the only means by which the value 
of the thoroughbred can be tested. 
He may look a model of symmetry and 
outwardly exhibit no weak point of 
any description; what is wanted is 
assurance of his stamina and sound- 


ness, and of these the preparation for 
a race and the ordeal of running must 
provide proof. What an enormous 
asset we possess in the reputation of 
the English thoroughbred was surely 
demonstrated last month at the New- 
market Sales, where in spite of the 
depression which overlies everything 
bloodstock to the value of close on 
£100,000 changed hands. This, more- 
over, did not include money which 
was offered for numerous lots on whom 
their owners had placed reserves. It 
would be deplorable if we lost our 
supremacy. 


The greatest blank in these Spring 
Handicaps is I think created by the 
lapse of the Grand National. Flat 
racers can be put to satisfactory proof 
on other courses. Racegoers are be- 
fore all else conservative. There are 
extremely awkward features about the 
Epsom course, but nevertheless few 
men would wish to see the Derby run 
elsewhere, though the mile and a half 
at Newmarket, the Suffolk Stakes 
course Behind the Ditch, is beyond 
question a far superior track. An in- 
teresting substitute Grand National 
was arranged at Gatwick last year, and 
all going well is to be repeated in 
March. Special fences were built as 
nearly as might be resembling Aintree 
and every possible pains taken to make 
this substitute as nearly as ingenuity 
could devise what it was intended to 
be. Aintree, however, is unique, and 
no horse is in the least likely to win 
elsewhere the fame which attaches to 
the chief Liverpool heroes—heroes and 
heroines should rather be said, though 
it is a somewhat curious fact that since 
the two sisters, Emblem and Emblem- 
atic, won for Lord Coventry in 1863 
and 1864, only four of the fifty-one 
Nationals which have been contested 
have been won by mares: Empress in 
1880, Zoedone in 1883, Frigate in 1889 
and Shannon Lass in 1902. 
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Three Grand National Winners 


With no Liverpool to come in the 
visible future it interests lovers of the 
sport to dwell upon those which are 
past. The merits of the chief winners 
are a favourite subject of discussion, 
and at any rate three stand out 
as having done what was at one 
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mated at forty lengths. It was a les- 
son to those who had talked with con- 
viction about impossibilities. In 1899 
Manifesto repeated the performance, 
and it is maintained that King Ed- 
ward’s Ambush II, who won in 1900 
with 11 st. 3 lb., would have followed 
Manifesto’s example with 12 st. 7 Ib. 


time considered impossible—to carry 
12 st. 7 Ib. successfully. Before 
Cloister, the property of Mr. Charles 
Duff afterwards Sir Charles Asshe- 
ton-Smith, accomplished this feat in 
1893 it was strenuously maintained 
by many sound judges that anything 
over 12 st. was impracticable, a pound 
less than this, the weight of Cortolvin 
in 1867 having been the highest in the 
record. There has never been an easier 
victory than that of Cloister, who was 
in front all the way and won in a 
canter by what the judge roughly esti- 


JULIAN, BY VALENS-—ALTIORA. 


Photograph by Rouch. 


in 1903 but for an accident. Accord- 
ing to Mr. G. W. Lushington, who 
had charge of the King’s steeplechase 
horses, Ambush II, still full of 
running, had only to jump the last 
fence and canter home. The horse, 
however, observed a gap, swerved to 
make for it, and, jumping sideways, 
came down. It was reserved for Sir 
Charles Assheton-Smith’s Jerry M. to 
make the third of the trio, after very 
nearly doing so a couple of years pre- 
viously, when he had only failed by 
three lengths to give Jenkinstown 
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30 lb. The enthusiasm with which his 
victory was received will never be for- 
gotten by those who witnessed the 
spectacle. 

What winning a Liverpool means 
is exemplified by the repeated failures 
of the victors when they have been 
brought out soon afterwards. It clearly 
shows the severe tax on the horse. 
Cloister was the first example. Be- 
tween two and three weeks after 
his brilliant victory he was_ sent 
to Sandown, where odds of 6 to 
1 were laid on him, and consterna- 
tion arose when he_ was _ easily 
beaten by a four-year-old belong- 
ing to Tom Cannon, Horizon, a 
useful animal and in_ receipt of 
3 st.; weight for age, it may be noted, 
being 2 st., so that Cloister had 14 lb. 
in excess, and had he been anything 
like himself he could not have failed. 
He was not out again until the Novem- 
ber of the following year, when he 
took the Grand Sefton Steeplechase 
at Liverpool, carrying 13 st. 3 Ilb., 


from his previous stable companion 
The Midshipmite, with 12 st. 9 Ib. 


Before the Grand National of 
1893 Mr. Arthur Yates, the trainer, 
had been uncertain as to whether 
Cloister or The Midshipmite would be 
better at the Liverpool distance, and 
quite disposed to believe that at the 
three miles over which the Grand 
Sefton is run there could have been 
little or nothing in it. All who have 
any acquaintance with ’cross country 
sport are aware that Manifesto, then 
carrying 11 st. 3 lb., had won the 
National two years before his special 
triumph. In 1897 and again in 1899 
he was sent within two or three 
weeks to run for the Lancashire 
Steeplechase, the second in value, and 
on both occasions, safe jumper as he 
was when all was well with him, he 
fell. 

Of the racing which has taken place 
since sport under National Hunt 
Rules was resumed there is little to be 
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said. Good steeplechase horses are 
scarce, indeed I am not sure that any 
now in training can be described as 
even distantly approaching good when 
we begin to compare them with such 
animals as those just mentioned. 
Templedowney is above the average 
of the lot at present running, and he 
easily won a race at Windsor, carry- 
ing top weight; as he is a gelding, 
however, his capacity matters less. 
Mr. Eric Platt’s Bernstein, of whom 
the late Sir Charles Assheton-Smith 
entertained. a most exalted opinion— 
he went so far as to tell me he was pre- 
pared to see Bernstein turn out the 
best horse he had ever owned—won a 
three-mile steeplechase at Newbury, 
which was satisfactory enough so far; 
but he displayed no marked superior- 
ity to Sir George Bullough’s Wavy- 
lace, who, giving the winner 7 Ilb., 
was beaten four lengths. Mr. Robert 
Gore, Bernstein’s trainer, appeared to 
have no great confidence that the son 
of St. Gris would last the three miles, 
so that if times were normal there 
would be little justification for regard- 
ing him as what is called ‘‘ a Liver- 
pool horse.’’? Another animal, who had 
been understood to merit that distinc- 
tion, Irish Mail, belonging to the 
owner of Bernstein, has gradually 
been losing his character. In 1913 he 
was second at Aintree, and two years 
later started a strong favourite at 6 to 
1, substantially burdened with 11 st. 
12 lb. He dropped out of the race, if 
I remember correctly, after jumping 
Valentine’s Brook, and since then has 
only once been successful—against a 
solitary opponent. Ina field of horses 
he is an excellent jumper, but he dis- 
likes to be by himself, and at Haw- 
thorn Hill he blundered very badly 
and came down; a repetition of what 
he had done previously at Windsor. 
A multitude of men who had never 
sat on a horse prior to the war have 
made acquaintance with the saddle 
during the last two years, and it is 
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natural to hope that a few of them, 
when peace comes, may be able to 
gratify an inclination to ride between 
the flags. Amateur jockeys were for- 
merly the salt of the sport, and in this 
respect there has been a_ decided 
change for the worse. In the substi- 
tute Grand National last year, called 
the Racecourse Association Steeple- 
chase, only two of the 21 riders were 
distinguished as ‘‘ Mr.,’’ and one of 
these was the brother of a_profes- 
sional jockey. Since Ascetic’s Silver 
won at Aintree in 1906, ridden by Mr. 
Aubrey Hastings, no amateur has 
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Ford of Fyne, by Mr. F. E. Withing- 
ton; the fourth, Prince Albert, by Mr. 
Gwyn Saunders-Davies; the fifth by 
Mr. A. W. Wood, other riders being 
Mr. Reginald Ward, Mr. D. G. M. 
Campbell, and Captain W. Hope 
Johnstone. We can only hope for a 
return to these good days! 


Obituaries 


Since the last number of the maga- 
zine was issued the deaths of several 
good sportsmen have unfortunately 
had to be recorded, but so much has 
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been successful, and prior to the year 
named there had been none since Mr. 
D. G. G. M. Campbell, now a dis- 
tinguished General, won on The 
Soarer in 1896. Formerly things were 
different. When Manifesto won for 
the first time in 1897 a professional 
jockey, Kavanagh, was on his back, 
but the second, Filbert, was ridden by 
the then Mr.—now Major—Charles 
Beatty, brother of the Admiral whose 
name is so prominent; the third, 
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been written about them that anything 
like extended notices could only be re- 


petition. Few men have ever had a 
more exhaustive and comprehensive 
knowledge of shooting than the late 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, the third 
baronet, of Thirkleby Park. When 
the ‘‘ Shooting ’’ volume of the Bad- 
minton Library was first considered 
the editors began by seeking Sir 
Ralph’s assistance, confiding to him 
the chapters on gun-making and kind- 
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red subjects. The results still speak 
for themselves. He was an indefatig- 
able author, and all he wrote was 
marked by characteristic thorough- 
ness. Considering his investigations 
into the most modern devices for the 
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attention, he sought practical experi- 
ence, he made personal tests, and him- 
self supervised the manufacture of the 
weapons he described. It is recorded 
that one of his catapults threw an 
eight-pound ball to a distance of close 
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perfecting of shot guns, it is perhaps 
strange that he should have reverted 
to antiquity, and laboured for a period 
of years in obtaining material for his 


book on “‘ The History, Construction 
and Effects in Warfare of the Pro- 
jectile-throwing Engines of the An- 
cients.”’ To theory he paid little 


upon five hundred yards. He devoted 
himself with equal diligence to arch- 
ery, including the bows and arrows, 
so far as they could be reproduced, 
of the earliest available periods. Some 
of the results he obtained were ex- 
tremely curious. With what is known 
as a “ Turkish bow,” wearing a thin 
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horn groove on the thumb of the left 
hand, he shot arrows to a range of 
over three hundred and sixty yards. 
Sir Ralph was extremely sensitive. | 
once reviewed one of his books, and 
feeling that the warm commendation | 
had bestowed on it might be con- 
sidered extravagant, added a little bal- 
last in the last paragraph to the effect 
that the meaning of some of his sen- 
tences could have been expressed in 
fewer words. He was desperately hurt, 
regarded the notice as a cruel attack, 
and declared that until he had got over 
it he could not continue some work 
upon which he was engaged. Nothing 
had been farther from my desire than 
to offend him, and happily the differ- 
ence was soon smoothed over. 


The Pictures 


To illustrate his entertaining sketch 
of York Races in days of yore in the 
December issue, Mr. C. M. Prior sent 
us the two photographs which are now 
given, of the library at Sledmere and 
of Bay Bolton. A mishap prevented 
their publication last month. The 
library, it will be seen, is rather in 
the nature of a State apartment than 
of a frequented room. It often hap- 
pens that in these splendid old 
libraries the owner does not know what 
treasures his shelves contain. As for 
Bay Bolton, it may be doubted 
whether this picture really bore any 
resemblance to the horse; but it is in- 
teresting as an example of the por- 
traiture of the period. That a horse 
with such eccentric hind legs can ever 
have won races is altogether incredible. 
The jockey’s tight breeches and 
curious half boots will be noted. Bay 
Bolton came early in the history of 
the British racehorse. He was bred 
by Sir John Pierson in 1705, a son of 
Grey Hautboy, and sold to the Duke 


of Bolton. This, of course, was long 
prior to the institution of the Derby 
(1780) or the Oaks (1786). Bay Bol- 
ton’s chief successes seem to have been 
winning Queen Anne’s Gold Cup at 
York, a Great Subscription Prize at 
Middleham, and a race called The 
Rich Prize at Quainton Meadow. He 
was also victorious in several matches, 
one against an animal of reputation 
called Dragon. This last was a name 
borne by several horses, and cannot 
have been the most famous of them; 
for in 1684 Tom d’Urfey the Court 
Poet as he was described, lamented 
the defeat of the Dragon of those days, 
explaining that ‘‘ Age, age, does in- 
jure his speed.”’ 

The Chevalier Ginistrelli’s famous 
mare Signorina has lately died. It 
may be doubted whether a_ speedier 
two-year-old was ever known. In 
1889 she carried all before her, 
winning the nine races for which she 
started, value £11,705, and though she 
was found to have lost her brilliance 
the following season, in 1901 she re- 
gained her form and carried off the 
rich Lancashire Plate at Newmarket 
(£8,971) from a most distinguished 
field, including Orme, Martagon, Ali- 
cante, Gouverneur and Peter Flower. 
At the stud she did not for a long time 
do what was hoped and expected, but 
her son Signorino was third to Cicero 
for the Derby, beaten less than a 
length, and her daughter Signorinetta 
won the Derby and Oaks of 1908 to 
the general amazement, as she had 
never before given indications of merit. 
A photograph of her head is repro- 
duced, as is a picture of the handsome 
Julian, a son of Valens and Alltiora, 
who changed hands at the recent New- 
market December Sales for 2,000 
guineas, a fine example of a shapely 
animal. 


TERRIER’S TALE 


F. E. 


HIS story came to my ears as I sat 

one day on the sunny fellside in 
company with the aged Master of the 
Hounds, waiting for the hunt to come 
into view round the shoulder of Sea- 
tallan. (The reader may perhaps be 
reminded that a fox hunt on the Cum- 
berland fells is followed on foot.) The 
pack had made off hot foot into the 
wilds of Copeland, very soon after 
they had been ‘“‘ lowsed,’’ and the 
more active men, headed by the hunts- 
man, had followed them. But if sixty 
years and more of fell fox-hunting had 
left ‘‘ Tommy’s’’ keenness’ unim- 
paired, they had robbed him of some 
of his vigour, and he must needs de- 
pute the more strenuous duties of the 
chase to his younger assistant. So, 
having noted the direction taken by 
the pack, the old man with a few 
terriers at his heels, had hobbled 
across the fell to a spot where experi- 
ence told him they were likely to re- 
appear, and there sat him down to 
await events. 

His figure, well-known in S.W. 
Cumberland until a few years ago, 
was small and bent, his features of a 
rugged mould, furrowed and weather- 
beaten. He had a hoarse voice, and 
rapped out the few words he uttered 
at a great speed and with harsh and 
bitter emphasis—a manner often met 
with in the dalesmen of the old school. 
four-footed following settled 
themselves about his feet as he sat 
with hands crossed on the head of his 
crooked stick. At his slightest move- 
ment the dogs’ eyes turned expectantly 
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with one accord towards his face. 
There were two couples, keen, wiry 
fellows, all bearing marks of more or 
less recent conflicts with their heredit- 
ary foe. Apart from them, in solitary 
dignity, lay Grip. 

There was a gruesome fascination 
about this little creature, so shabby, 
battered and disfigured. His ears and 
lips were torn and ragged; one eye 
socket was empty; his teeth were few 
and broken; his claws were worn and 
useless. One leg dangled horribly, and 
his breathing was loud and difficult. 
The seams and scars of innumerable 
battles were but partly concealed by 
scanty wisps of hair; his tail was a 
piteously bare stump. But his re- 
maining eye was clear and bright, 
smouldering with an unquenchable 
fire. 

‘Grip has seen much service,’’ I 
observed. 

Aye,’’ replied the Master. “ It’s 
been a terrible good terrier, has Grip. 
But it’s geyly nigh done—geyly nigh 
done.”’ 

The veteran warrior, dozing in the 
warm comfort of the sunshine with 
his head resting on outstretched paws, 
glanced up into the old man’s face at 
the mention of his name. Then, with 
the deep, sobbing sigh of canine age, 
he resumed his attitude of alert repose. 

‘‘ Eh, a terrier’s life’s nobbut a hard 
one,’’ continued Tommy, “ mainly- 
what fratchin’ and fightin’. But 
there’s no doubt they enjoy it. It’s 
their natur, likely.’’ 

He leaned back against a lichened 
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boulder and mopped his face with a 
many-coloured handkerchief. 

‘‘ There’s nowt so hard as a terrier, 
and nowt so faithful. It'll fight till it 
dies. A big spirit in a lile wee body.”’ 

I stooped to pat the dog’s battered 
head, but he, with true Cumbrian dis- 
like of anything approaching a dis- 
play of feeling, repelled the caress 
with a low, surly growl. 

It was very warm and still. The 
Master’s head gradually drooped for- 
ward on his breast; the stick slipped 
from his hands. Seeing this, the 
coupled terriers, having indulged in a 
brief spell of subdued quarrelling, fell 
unrestrainedly asleep in a comfortless 
heap. 

Lulled by the serenity and repose of 
the scene, | was myself nodding, when 
Grip, who had been moaning and 
shivering in his sleep, started to his 
feet with a smothered scream and 


stood staring rigidly, his lips drawn 
up from his almost toothless jaws in 
an ugly snarl. 


Gradually his limbs 
relaxed; the snarl opened out into a 
yawn. 

‘“My word, that was a_ parlish 
dream !’’ he seemed to be muttering 
to himself, as he began to turn stiffly 
round preparatory to lying down 
again. 

But his gyrations were interrupted 
by a desire to scratch—an operation 
which he could only perform with diffi- 
culty—and then, after a pathetic at- 
tempt at a shake, he approached and 
sniffed thoughtfully at my legs. He 
laid his muzzle on my knee and looked 
up into my face. The words of a 
neighbour came into my mind: 

‘‘ Eh, they knows a vast o’ things 
we kens nowt of, does dogs. They’d 
have a deal to tell us if they could 
nobbut talk, I would think. If folks 
was only half as sensible !”’ 

‘‘ Well, Grip,’’ I said, and then, 
as I live, a rough little barking voice, 
like a small copy of Tommy’s, began 
to relate the following tale : 
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a bit grumpy sometimes when 
folks meddles with me,”’ it said, in the 
broadest Cumberland dialect—which I 
shall not attempt to transcribe literally 
—‘ but mainly I mean no harm. I 
can’t abide folks pattin’ and paddlin’. 
It’s true enough what he said,’’ turn- 
ing his eye for a moment on the face 
of his slumbering master, ‘‘ I is geyly 
near done, sure. But I’ve seen some 
fine doin’s in my day, I have how- 
ever. I was dreaming of one great 
fight I had long sin’, when I woke 
up just now, the biggest fight I ever 
fought, I reckon. Eh, it’s a queer 
thing is a dream. It brings all back, 
fair and foul alike. Aye, that war the 
hardest day’s work I ever did in my 
life, and I’ve not been idle neither. 
It came about on Buckbarra, not so 
very far frae here; but, eh! it’s a many 
years sin’, a many years. M’happen 
you’d like to hear tell on it. 

““ Well, we put up a fox behind 
Greendale Farm, and it went out by 
the Ghyll and away over High Fell, 
Red Pike and Haycock, round under 
Seatallan to Buckbarra Breast, and 
there it went to ground in a bield. 
He ”’ (again a lift of the steadfast eye) 
‘“ he was a far more active feller than 
he is now, and I was barely in my 
prime. We followed all the way, and 
thought nowt of it. 

** You’ll know what sort of thing a 
bield is, likely? This one was in a 
place where there was a vast 0’ loose 
rocks and stones of all shapes and 
sizes, lying in a steep slope at the foot 
of the crags just as they had fallen 
and rolled from above. Some o’ the 
stones is as big as corn-stacks, and 
some’s no bigger nor a hare; and 
there’s narrow cracks and great holes 
and winding tunnels and gullies be- 
tween them as you may follow worl’ 
widoot end and never find the bottom 
of. That’s where a fox hides himself 
to save his brush when he can run no 
farther. One stone lies so loose on 
another, and the balance is so fine, 
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that sometimes if a dog do but step 
on one it’ll toytle over and set the 
whole breast a-grindin’ and growlin’ 
down with a horrid smell o’ brunstane, 
and woe to the man or dog as gets 
hisself catched. One way and anither, 
there’s many a terrier goes down those 
dark underground ways as_ never 
comes up again. 

‘““ Well, the fox was bielded, and 
*twasn’t long afore the men were busy 
shifting the stones to make way for 
us terriers. The hounds was no use 
now, and they was getting in every- 
body’s road, as hounds will. Tommy 
was growing mad, and the terriers 
were all yappin’ and whinin’ and 
tumblin’ and throttlin’ theirsels with 
the couplins, and the scent of the fox 
was drivin’ them clean daft. But I 
lay quiet, with my eve on the Master, 
for I knew he’d give me the first 
chance. He allus thought a deal o’ 
me, did the old Master. 

** At last I got a look I understood, 
and before you could wink I was in 


the hole and squeezing my way down 
between two great stones, scratchin’ 
and. scrafflin’ and shovin’ with all my 


limbs at once. Man, but you should 
have heard the other terriers howl! 
I heard one voice above all the rest, 
and it did my heart good. For there 
was a terrier in our pack as I never 
could abide, nor him me. We were 
rivals in everything, and fairly jealous 
of one another. We’d fought more 
than once, but neither was the mas- 
ter, and we was bidin’ our time like, 
and hating worse nor ivver. We 
couldn’t get many chances of fighting 
above ground, but always was hoping 
as one day we'd be able to settle the 
matter for good and all. There’s many 
a fierce fight fought underground, and 
many terriers worried—not allus by 
foxes. Eh, I was a young sproutling 
then, and the Master thought a deal 
of me, and I knew it and let the folks 
know it too. 


“Well, I crept in between the 
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stones—terrible rough they were, and 
I came out as bald as a skinned rab- 
bit; but I minded nowt at the time, 
and I went down a great deep well of 
a place as I couldn’t see the bottom of, 
then under another boulder, where I 
had to clear away a lot of lile stones 
and soil before I could get any far- 
ther. And all the while it was getting 
darker and darker and the ways 
Straiter and straiter, till I could only 
just hear the men’s voices. I must 
ha’ got very nigh the middle o’ the 
hill. 

‘““ The scent of the fox was stronger, 
but I coudn’t see anything of him, nor 
yet hear him. Man, it was tedious 
work scraffling between the rocks 
away down in the black dark, with the 
chance of stickin’ fast, or of the stones 
shudderin’ and lettin’ in on me, and 
a desper’t foe waitin’ for me at the end 
if I escaped all the rest. But the scent 
was in my nostrils, and I cared for 
nowt. 

““ And now I landed at a spot that 
fairly jiggered me. I could find no 
outlet but one wee opening like a rat- 
hole in the corner, as seemed to lead 
downwards very steep. I knew well 
enough how to deal with a rat hole in 
soft ground—but in solid rock—! I 
thought I was beat. There’s many 
dogs would ha’ howled and gollered, 
but I’m not that sort. I was allus a 
quiet one at my work. But I got 
that mad that I fairly worried the rock 
with my teeth. By gum, it gives me 
tooth-wark nowadays only to think of 
it! A piece o’ rock broke away from 
the side of the rat-hole, and I rammed 
mysel’ in and worked mysel’ along 
like a mowdy-warp. I never was in 
a tighter spot. 

“When I'd got fairly in, I heard 
the Master cry: ‘ Whist!’ very faint 
and far away like, it sounded. 

‘““ And then louder. ‘Eh, Grip, good 
lad, where ista at?’ I gave a lile wee 
yap, but I knew he’d never hear me 
not if I brast mysel a-hollerin’.- Then 
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I heard his say, ‘1 hears nowt; slip 
another terrier.’ 

‘That made me fairly wild, for I 
wanted no help. I knew well enough 
that if the fox could be killed by any- 
thing on four legs I was the feller to 
do it. So I strove and wrought with 
might and main, scratin’ and _ scraf- 
flin’ warstlin’ and twinin’. Then, all 
of a sudden, I fell out at the far end of 
the tunnel, very nigh spent. My word, 
but if the fox had come upon me then 
he would ha’ had easy work. But I 
thought on the other terrier, and what 
a newdle I should look if it got to the 
fox another way before me. I struggled 
harder than ever. My prey couldn’t 
be so very far off now; the scent was 
that strong. By and bye I found 
myself in a spot where there was room 
to stand upright, and all at once I saw 
a pair o’ green round lights glowering 
at me out o’ the dark, still and steady 
like lantrens burnin’. I knew then 
that my work had not been for nowt. 

* Thoo murthering villain, thoo !’ 
I says, with a growl. ‘ Thy day’s 
com’t!’ and I was just gatherin’ my- 
self together for a spring, just under 
the lantrens where I reckoned to find 
his throat, when I heard something 
movin’ by my side. 

“* Eh!’ I says, ‘ is the missus at 
home and a’? And the children, 
likely ? Well, the more the merrier !’ 
I was full o’ fun in those days. But 
I scented dog, and I heard a growl as 
never came from a fox. And _ the 
green lights gave a bit of a blink like, 
and then stared steady and bright 
again. And a terrier’s voice Says, 
‘ My fox, Grip. Get behint till I’ve 
settled him.’ I knew by the voice 
*twas my enemy, Wasp. Settlin’ day 
come at last. 

““T says, ‘ Thy fox, saysta? Git 
awa witha, Wa’p, dosta think I’d 
give it up to thee? Tha mun fight for 
it, man.’ And, by Jingo, we were at 
each other’s throats. We fought there 
in that narrow black cranny deep 
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down in the fell breast, and we fought 
to kill. The rocks were close over- 
head, and there wasna much room on 
either side. It was just git a hold and 
hang on. His teeth were better than 
mine, but I was the gamer dog. We 
staggered and tumbled and _ rolled 
about, taking no more notish of the 
fox nor if he hadn’t been there. He 
was busy enough skipping round and 
getting a nip in noo and then, but 
we cared nowt for that. ‘ All reet,’ 
I says, as well as I could with my 
mouth full. ‘ All reet owd chap, thy 
turn’s a-comin’ just noo,’ for I felt 
Wa’p begin to falter a lile bit. The 
rocks were all wet and slape now, and 
the place so hot and close we could 
scarce draw breath. Then I gave a 
mighty scrunch and a wrench at the 
same time, and I felt Wa’p’s jaw break. 
His grip slackened, and I catched a 
fresh holt. He fought no more. After 
a kick or two he rolled over as limp 
as a clout. And only just in time, for 
I was very nigh done mysel’. And 
before I could drop the carcase a’most 
the fox lamps went out and I heard 
him makkin for the road where Wa’p 
had come down. He’d likely gotten 
his wind again and thought he’d 
stand a better chance above ground wi’ 
the full pack on him than shut up here 
alone with me. 

‘‘Mebbe he was reet. So I pinned 
him by the shoulder and got between 
him and the outlet, and he fought as 
a fox will fight for its life when it’s 
gotten its back against a rock. And 
he fought cunning, too, doing all he 
could to get me away from the back 
door. Once he got such a holt as I 
thought it ’ud be the end of me and 
that I should never see the old Master 
again and never hunt no more. That 
made me so mad that I shook him off 
with a desperate effort and fastened 
fair on his thrapple. I knew I was 
all right then if I could only hang on. 
He fairly shrieked and yowled and 
yapped and scratted, and dashed me 
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from side to side and up and down 
against the rocks; but I held on and 
tightened my grip at every blow, till 
I felt him weakening, and after a bit 
more rough and tumble he wilted 
down at last with a sort o’ gurglin’ 
groan—and I swooned. 

“When I came to daylight was 
pouring in between the stones, and a 
gashly sight they were. I knew by 
the sky it must be gettin’ on towards 
sunsetting. The men were close out- 
side, working like mad wi’ crowbars 
and sledge-hammers to get me free, 
and I saw the old Master’s face peep- 
ing in now and then, very red and 
anxious like. Then someone shouted, 
‘Look out!’ and a great rock went 
rolling and thundering down _ the 
breast. I heard the boulder just over 
me give a groan and felt it move. 
‘ Hod a care, lads,’ I says, or tries to 
say, ‘or you'll mash me yit.’ But 
only the old Maister as understood me, 
and he shouts, ‘ Begock, it’s living 
yit! It’s yappin!’ And the men set 
up such a yell. 

‘* The last stone they had to move 
was a terrible big one, and it took a 
long while to shift it. When it was 
away, there was I lying at the bottom 
of a great big pit as they’d made. 
You can see the spot yet, for all it was 
so long ago. I was too weak to move 
or even to loose my hold on the fox’s 
carcase. But I looked up and saw the 
Master moppin’ his old grim face, and 
the other men crowdin’ round, a- 
sweatin’ and grinnin’ and cheerin’, 
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and the hounds all a-clammerin’ for 
the carcase, and the terriers clean mad 
with envy. 

“* By gum!’ I thought, ‘ but it’s 
worth it a’.’ No one as dared offer 
to take the dead fox from me but the 
old Maister himsel’, and I gave his 
hand a bit of a lick, and he said, 
‘Eh, Grip, lad, but thou’s a famous 
spetticle, thou is howivver !’ 

““T felt happy then, and began to 
lick my wounds—a big job it was, too. 
And I saw poor old Wa’p’s corp lying 
beside me, and I’d no feeling agin 
him any more. The Master came and 
lifted me very gentle like.’’ 


. . . . . . . 


A shrill cry from the old man broke 
in upon the tale. He had risen to his 
feet, and was gazing and listening 
intently. Then he set off at an amaz- 
ing speed through the tall heather and 
bracken. The heap of sleeping terriers 
sprang at the same moment into noisy 
life and scuttled after him as fast as 
the tangled couplings and the nature 
of the ground would allow. Grip, too, 
was hopping along excitedly in the 
rear. Far away a line of white dots 
was in sight, high up on the lofty 
shoulder of Seatallan, streaming 
swiftly down towards the broken 
ground about Netherbeck. 

awa’! git awa!’ yelled the 
Master, as the distant music of the 
pack reached our ears. ‘‘Starleet! 
Starleet ! Get awa. Melody! Melody! 
Good lass! Charmer! Git awa!’ 
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N the southern countries of Europe 
there is commonly a scarcity ef small 
birds. The woods are comparatively 
silent ; even the friendly robin and the 
pullulating sparrow are rare ‘The 
depths of the forests, the heights of 
the mountains, of course, can and do 
afford a refuge and breeding ground 
for certain species, but where man is 
at hand the small birds have disap- 
peared. There may be many reasons 
for this, but certainly one is the in- 
dustrious pursuit of them for the table. 
Strings of larks and others are sold 
in the market of every country town ; 
not only by poulterers, but by any 
boy or peasant woman who has man- 
aged to get them together. I remember 
in the South of France a venerable old 
woman with silver hair who was par- 
ticularly adroit at this sort of capture. 
Her cottage was lonely, and she had 
the advantage of a small garden. Woe 
betide the chaffinch, tit or linnet which 
should approach the grounds of old 
Marie. She understood springes, she 
was patient with the sieve, and bird- 
lime had no secrets for her. The prey 
was not numerous, as has been said, 
but as surely as it did come, one of 
these engines would secure it: Marie 
would issue forth in triumph to the 
spoil, and shortly after, the smoke 
arising from this ogress’s castle would 
proclaim that she had meat for dinner 
that day. 


English schoolboys are not in- 


sensible to the charms of a spatiow 
dumpling, and use the catapult with 
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“The Compleat Bird Catcher” 
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skill; but the chase is practically con- 
fined to the said schoolboys, and their 
energies are restrained by close sea- 
sons and by-laws unknown on the Con- 
tinent. In these southern countries, 
moreover, the pursuit of small birds is 
of long standing. There is now before 
me a quaint Italian treatise on the Art 
of Fowling, dated 1622—that is, in the 
splendid afternoon of the Renaissance 
—and published at Rome, with the 
approval of the High Pontiff. Ad- 
mirably printed and bound in leather, 
this book is also distinguished by the 
number and excellence of its engrav- 
ings. Of the first sixty-eight (quarto) 
pages, each alternate one is a full- 
page illustration. The title runs thus : 
“The Aviary, or a Discourse on the 
Nature and Peculiarities of various 
Birds, more especially Singing Birds, 
together with the Methods of Snaring 
them, Recognizing the Species, Breed- 
ing and Feeding them. Illustrations 
drawn from Nature and carefully en- 
graved on Copper. Written by Gio- 
vanni Pietro Olina, Doctor of Law at 
Novara, and dedicated to the Cavaliere 
del Pozzo.”’ 

The first part of the book, as the 
title indicates, is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of many small birds, such as the 
“ Canary Swallow,’’ the Hoopoe and 
Goldfinch. After a careful and accur- 
ate study of these, the learned doctor 
proceeds to the second part of his 
treatise, and dilates on the methods ot 
snaring. The horrid variety of traps, 
gins, nets and decoys make us wonder 
how any little songster escaped. Of 
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BAT FOWLING 


From the drawing by Tempesta. 


The cross-bow used in this sport for the birds sitting on the higher branches 

must not be high-strung, but so arranged that it makes not the slightest 

sound. There is no better place for obtaining these than at Florence, whence 
they are sent to all the greatest princes.—G. P. OLINa. 
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‘* LUNCH WITH THE GUNS.”’ 


From the drawing by Tempesta. 


Wood-pigeons are taken with bird-lime placed on trees, on the summit of 
which is tied a decoy pigeon. The fowler, seeing a flight of migratory 


birds 
appear, works his decoy to attract them.—G. P. OLINa. 
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decoys perhaps the most curious is the 
owl. It is hard to believe that this 
bird was used for “‘ hawking ”’ in full 
daylight, as Dr. Olina asserts, and also 
that it was used to attract other birds. 
To this latter end a certain amount 
of training was given to the owl; it 
was taught to spring continually from 
a perch to a small cage and to the 
ground, and this apparatus being 
placed in a suitable spot in the woods, 
the antics of the owl attracted by 
curiosity the other birds, which were 
caught on sticks covered with bird- 
lime. Sometimes a small bird was 
placed in the cage, and naturally fear- 
ing the owl, added its cries to the 
tumult. ‘‘ The best owl,’’ we are 
told, ‘‘ is she that shall spring about 
without ceasing . . . the hunter shall 
lie concealed at a little distance, and 
should the owl cease her movements, 
shall threaten her and make her re- 
sume her work.’’ The fowler repre- 
sented appears indeed to be shaking a 


minatory finger, but without much im- 


pressing the owl. Birds usually at- 
tracted in this manner were figpeckers, 
redbreasts and tom-tits, rarely stock- 
doves or blackbirds. For these, how- 
ever, there are other machinations. 

The determination of the sportsman 
to succeed in his object, if not by one 
means then by another, is shown by 
the equipment which he carries when 
going on the kind of chase known to 
Shakespere as ‘‘ batfowling.’’ This 
is carried on at night. The birds hav- 
ing been located in the trees or herb- 
age, the sudden blaze of a lantern is 
turned on them, and while thus 
dazzled they are caught in a net or 
struck down with a stick. The lantern 
and net are therefore necessary, but 
in addition : 

‘‘ Tt is customary for the fowler to 
carry a cow-bell, such as is worn by 
the milch animals of the district, the 
which bell being fastened to his knee 
or girdle, shall pacify the birds, which 
might otherwise be alarmed at his ap- 


proaching footsteps. It is well also 
to be accompanied by a companion 
bearing an arquebus, as by this means, 
if the hunter meet with a hare or other 
animal too strong for the net, he may 
succeed in obtaining it with the gun.” 

Practical considerations are then laid 
aside for the moment : 

‘““ It is pleasing to see, in the sudden 
light of the lantern, this animal wash- 
ing its face with its forefeet.”’ 

Batfowling is limited to the nights 
of autumn and winter, and we are 
told that it should not begin before 
one o’clock in the morning, and natur- 
ally only on moonless nights. The 
lantern used contained oil and a large 
wick, and was lined with reflectors of 
polished tin. It was also mounted on 
a long pole that it might be thrust up 
among the boughs of the trees. 

Among the variety of nets, Dr. 
Olina favours the drag-net, which he 
commends as ‘‘ a most manly and also 
profitable sport, on account of the 
number and excellence of the birds 
which can be taken, especially quails, 
partridges and pheasants. It is, how- 
ever, very exhausting to traverse such 
distances carrying or dragging the 
net. For this kind of sport two things 
are necessary, the net and the dog. 
The dog is called by some the net- 
hound, by others the setter, because 
on seeing the game he stops and 
causes the game to stop also. . . The 
points of the good dog are: forehead 
broad, ears large, fairly thick and 
drooping; nostrils well open and 
always moist; mouth well-cut and 
palate spotted with black; broad chest 
well covered with hair, which should 
be thick and hard both on the chest 
and under the body; legs rather thick 
and paws large. The coat should be 
smooth, and in colour dapple-brown 
or dapple-grey. The net used in 
this sport is slightly more long than 
wide, and measures from eight to nine 
vards in length. It is pulled along by 
two men, each holding with one hand 
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1—If there is no pulley, and this is the net affected by the wind, 
another cord should be secured at a short distance inside. 


2—This should be the direction of the Tramontana (mountain wind), 
which will avoid much trouble. 


3—These cages of birds are placed round the nets and covered with 
herbage. 

4—Cord and pulley placed on the cord controlled by the fowler. 

5—This pulley to be put on the side affected by the wind. 


6—For such as have no good chaffinches; owl in one part and a 
few chaffinches in the other. 
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the main cord, and holding up the 
net with the other. When the dog 
points they drop the net with one 
hand, and advance well together and 
briskly, holding the cord tightly 
strained, as shown in the illustration, 
and with it they cover both dog and 
birds, and fling themselves down on 
either side to prevent the birds escap- 
ing.’’ This kind of netting, it appears, 
can be carried out on a much larger 
scale by two men on horseback, and 
thus it is managed in the case of 
quails, which are found in numerous 
coveys. 

The treatise passes rather lightly 
over snipe; there is but one gin in 
their honour, and they do not appear 
to have been much in favour for the 
table. Far more attention is given to 
the wood-pigeon, which for its size, 
number and flavour is greatly es- 
teemed as an article of diet. The doc- 
tor is careful to point out that as this 
bird feeds mostly on acorns, the con- 
sumption of its flesh—heaven knows 
why !—rather represses than stimu- 
lates the senses, whereas the flesh of 
the domestic dove has a contrary effect, 
being nourished on wheat. To pro- 
ceed: ‘‘ The pigeon has red feet, and 
beak tending to yellow. It is found 
in all parts of Italy, particularly where 
the woods are thick, arriving in the 
autumn, and during the winter in the 
vicinity of Rome great numbers are 
taken in the woods of Nettuno, near 
Anzo, that famous port of the ancients. 
It inhabits desert places and woods, 
where it nests once a year, laying two 
eggs ’’ (huuoua, now written uova) 
“only, and sitting on them the space 
of fourteen days. Its customary food 
is acorns, failing which it eats any 
cereals whatsoever and_ vegetables. 
Pigeons are snared in many ways, but 
especially as shown in the engraving, 
by diligently setting bird-lime at the 
time of their migration, either on an 
olive tree or on an oak, which is not to 
be too close to other trees, and on this 


limed tree is placed a decoy pigeon, to 
attract any passing flight of these 
birds. They are also taken with nets 
spread on the earth, beneath which are 
placed one or two decoy pigeons. 
This kind of snaring is practised in 
cold weather, especially after a fall of 
snow or a frost, by throwing down 
quantities of acorns or beans where 
pigeons are likely to congregate.” 
The proceeding seems to have been 
successful, for a proverb in common 
use to-day is ‘* Pigliare con una fava 
due colombi’’—to catch two doves with 
one bean. The fowlers illustrated ap- 
pear to have been successful, and be- 
sides the roast in course of preparation 
by a somewhat careless page, intend 
to enjoy two flasks of wine corked with 
vine leaves, and a fine large loaf of 
the kind known to Italian peasants as 
‘‘cicula.”’ This is prepared very 
simply. A space is cleared among the 


red ashes of a wood fire, and a round 
and almost flat cake of leavened dough 


is laid there and covered with an iron 
cap, resembling in shape the cover of 
a chafing dish. The hot ashes are 
heaped over. In half an hour the 
cicula is ready, hot and brown, and 
usually some eighteen inches in dia- 
meter, and none too large at that. 

The ‘‘ Aiuolo ’’ was a net specially 
used for the smaller kinds of birds, 
and was constructed of netting on 
the lobster-pot system. This was par- 
ticularly destined for swallows, and the 
bait was not food, but a nestful of cry- 
ing young ones. 

The snare called the ‘* spinney *’ or 
‘‘partition’’ is a triumph of art, which 
would do credit to the most ferocious 
spider, and we will leave the author to 
describe it in full. 

‘“ The nets used in this kind of 
snare, which are called partitions, 
have given a name to the whole, but 
in Rome it is known as the Spinney, 
on account of the little thicket of 
underwood and branches arranged in 
the centre. With this net birds can 
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SNAKE FOR QUAILS. 


“ The quail is a bird resembling the partridge, but about half the 
size. It is migratory, arriving (in Italy) from the Levant at the 
beginning of April, and departing at the end of the summer. Quails 
fatten very easily, and it is thought that they cannot live more 
than four years, for this reason. The eggs are delicious, and very 
wholesome if taken in moderation, but used in excess they are liable 
to rot the blood.’’—G. P. 
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be snared at any time. It may be con- 
structed high on the hills, on the 
plains, in fields or meadows; near 
water or near to pathways, now in one 
place, now in another. It should be 
set on hills and high ground at the 
time of the autumn migration of birds, 
which is usually from the first days 
of October until Hallowe’en ; notwith- 
standing it may be placed elsewhere 
at the same time, if convenient, for 
other kinds of birds, and especially 
starlings and larks. Care should be 
taken that the nets are not too close 
to hedges or trees, which present rival 
attractions; or near the net of some 
other fowler, lest the birds, hearing 
themselves called in various directions, 
should not appear in the desired large 
numbers. Several points are to be 
looked to in this kind of fowling : first, 
the ground is to be levelled, that the 
nets may be well spread, and the cords 
run evenly; second, the decoys are to 
be of the same kind of bird as those 
it is intended to capture. It should be 
noted that ‘ decoys’ are those birds 
in cages which by their song attract 
other birds of their own kind into the 
nets; these are kept closely shut up 
for some time, so that they may burst 
out in song with all the more energy 
when they are required to do so. 
‘Lures ’ are birds tied to a perch by 
means of a string, connected with one 
which the fowler can pull, so that the 
lure flies and settles as is desired. Of 
decoys there cannot be too many, es- 
pecially if they are good singers. 
Lures must have no defect, must show 
no difficulty in flying, and must not 
flutter uneasily, or the fraud will be 
detected by the free birds. This should 
be kept in mind when attaching them. 
During the migrations one bird of 
each kind, or at the least a stuffed 
specimen, must be used as a decoy or 
lure.”’ 

After the first of November fowling 
is carried on in the plains and valleys, 
and then it is customary to place the 
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spinney near the smaller net, and to 
secure in it a linnet and a goldfinch. 

Such as have not good decoys 
should procure a cage with a movable 
division in the centre, as shown, plac- 
ing on one side an owl and on the 
other five or six chaffinches, which 
when the division is raised will fill the 
air with their cries from fear of the 
owl. In summer a nest of young 
sparrows or goldfinches is used, the 
calling of the young for food serving 
as a lure. 

The nets are spread as shown in the 
figure, that on the right hand being 
the one which is used to cover the 
spinney, being larger than the other, 
whether made of linen or netting. 

Snipe are called ‘‘ pizzarde ”’ by the 
author, who gives the derivation of the 
term from “‘ pizzo,’’ used in the Ro- 
man district to mean either ‘‘ beard ”’ 
or ‘‘beak.’’ (Fare del pizzo, in modern 
Italian, signifies to make a gesture 
with the thumb and the nose, common 
to rude little boys of all European 
nations.) The bird is also called the 
Beccaccio, which is the same name as 


that of the woodcock. 


After describing the appearance and 
habits of the snipe, the author pro- 
ceeds: ‘* This bird is best snared in 
the early morning or evening, when it 
is accustomed to feed, remaining the 
rest of the day in the deepest woods. 
It is the habit of snipe to run down 
pathways or ruts, and for this reason 
the fowler makes small pathways not 
more than a hand’s breadth wide, in a 
place resorted to by these birds, fixing 
in them simple nooses made of horse- 
hair, as shown. The bird exercises no 
caution in entering these pathways, 
and generally straight down 
them, and is caught hy the head in 
the noose. Snipe are also caught at 
night with a lantern, and when thus 
taken alive are fattened with oatmeal . 
paste and ripe dry figs. The chase 
begins in October and lasts all the 
winter. 
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1—Snare for Snipe. 

2—‘‘ Snare for hawks and other birds of prey. Inner cage contain- 
ing sparrows, on which the hawk descending is caught, to the 
great joy of the fowler.”’ 


3—Snare for Kites. 
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Hawks and all kinds of falcons are 
snared by placing in their resorts a 
net of silk or fine thread, very strong, 
and either green or blue in colour, 
constructed like a cage by winding the 
net round four poles. The net is like 
a tent, about eight vards long on each 
side, and having in the midst of it 
a number of hungry birds, particularly 
young sparrows, enclosed in another 
net. Some fowlers tie these birds to 
a strong branch fixed in the ground, 
and from which the leaves have been 
stripped, that the birds may be more 
easily seen. The hawk descending 
with fury on these birds is entangled 
by the legs or head, and caught. 
When taken from the net, his wings 
are bound with thread, or his whole 
body wrapped in linen and sewn up, 
so that he cannot struggle, and he is 
then easily trained and taught to hunt 
much as falcons do. Kites are taken 
with a noose and food for bait, as 
shown.”’ 


But of all birds the quail seems to 


have been the most systematically 
snared, and on the largest scale. The 
working of the apparatus here dis- 
played is best described by the author, 
but we may say that the small cages 
contain decoys, and that each fowler 
carries a rattle, presumably imitating 
the voice of the quail. As usual, force 
and fraud are combined; but it does 
not appear that the villainous-looking 
dogs portrayed elsewhere were re- 
quisitioned for driving quail when this 


net was used. Possibly they proved 
unprofitable, for in one case the fowler 
is urged quickly to secure ‘‘those birds 
which the dog has not devoured ’’! 
With the permission and assistance of 
dogs it would appear that a good catch 
of quail might be secured in_ this 
tunnel, but Fido evidently helped him- 
self to his wages. 

“The nets should be dyed green, 
and should be stretched on a space of 
ground lying high, and flat for greater 
convenience, taking care that on such 
ground there shall be plenty of 
stubble, or if it is possible to find a 
place with buckwheat, millet or other 
greenstuff, so much the better. The 
net is masked with grasses and under- 
wood, being set up two or three hours 
before daylight, and if there is a moon 
the chase may be continued all night. 
It is, however, more customary in the 
morning, taking care that the ground 
chosen shall be suitable, that 
grains of millet or mixed food shall be 
disposed in such a manner as to at- 
tract the birds. Between the wings 
and the front of the tunnel are fixed 
two poles, on which are hung four or 
five cages containing captive quails 
known to sing well. The party of 
fowlers will then scatter, and beat up 
towards the net, each man carrying a 
rattle, which he passes from one hand 
to the other, as shown, and thus num- 
bers of birds can be secured with great 
‘ase and pleasure.”’ 
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The Huntsman’s Horn 


BY 


FERDINANDO PAOLIERI 


HE white frost was blue under the 
leaden sky ; it grew white like snow 
on the fronds of the pines, on the tall 
birch trees under which we had been 
forced to plunge up to our breasts as 
if in a frozen well; it fell on the hunts- 
men, crept into the gaiters and soles 
of their boots, melted with the warmth 
of their bodies, ran down everywhere 
in little irritating icy streams, causing 
a fatigue that made me ill and dazzled 
my eyes. 
The white dog, on the frost-covered 
ground, looked green. 


From the river, amongst the canes 
which looked like ghosts amidst the 
blue, arose a dense thick fog which 
seemed spun with invisible threads 
from the great motionless black shrubs 
curved over the mirror of the frozen 


waters. The sounds we heard were 
veiled and faint; a tinkling of bells, a 
feeble lowing like bleating; and the 
lead-coloured sky came ever lower and 
lower down on heads, whilst 
around us the air became warmer and 
m Ider, the sign of coming snow. 


I felt ill, ill with a strange discom- 
fort that was indefinable, a deep 
melancholia, and longing to get out 
of the wood, I whistled for the dog 
and got up from the ground to go to 
Giubba’s house ; he followed me, ‘con- 
tent,’’ as he remarked, ‘to leave 
Siberia.’ 


Arrived at home he limped about 
the low kitchen, lighting the fire 
with considerable bustle, whilst 1, 
lying on a bench, was thinking that 


it would have been pleasanter to have 
stayed in and listened to one of 
Guibba’s stories than to have risked 
getting a cold; and, immersed in a 
beatific torpor, I gazed at the black 
beams of the cobwebbed ceiling, whilst 
Giubba fidgetted about, and the dog 
shook the frost from his coat with a 
great tinkling of medals and bells. 

Suddenly I noticed something right 
at the top of the rough wall, an extra- 
ordinary thing to find there; no less 
than a hunter’s horn—such as is used 
by real huntsmen, you understand— 
of shining brass, with a magnificent 
curve. 

““ Where did that come from ?”’ 

What ?”’ 

“The hunter’s horn.”’ 

‘“ Ah, yes. Oh, that is a long story, 
you know. It is a story ’’ (and he 
polished the pan with a piece of paper) 
‘which belongs to the time when I 
was well off. How will vou have the 
omelette ?”’ 

‘* Just as you like, only tell me the 
story.”’ 

It is a sad one.”’ 

‘““ Why, were you once in good 
circumstances ?”’ 

‘© Much better than now.’ 

‘“ And what were you? A gentle- 
man? <A huntsman in a red coat? A 
horse breeder? Chief huntsman ?”’ 

““ Nothing of the sort. | was a poor 
devil, but I was well off. Oh, what a 
tragedy, sir, is life? Life? Look 
here, it is like this omelette,’? and he 
turned it, ‘‘ you eat and you can tell 
me what it is like. Have you ever 
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heard of the Marchese del Castello ? 
Never? Of course not. The name 
of the family has died out, and you are 
young. But what a family they were! 
They had great possessions which, 
seen from a distance, looked like the 
sea; dense woods where a ray of sun 
never penetrated, full of boars, deer, 
pheasants, hares—and then a castle 
(the family took its name from it), built 
of black, solid stone, with two towers, 
one partly ruined, the other entire, so 
that it could be recognized a thousand 
miles off, and the old Marchese, Don 
Giacomo, as we called him in the old- 
fashioned way, would never allow it to 
be repaired. Don Giacomo was one of 
those men you never see now; he 
seemed to be cut out of rock, he was 
so strong, and he might have lived a 
hundred years if Ah, what a 
tragedy is life, sir! Well, well, | was 
Don Giacomo’s factotum, confidential 
man, and huntsman, too. He used to 
have us at table with him after his son 
had left—a heedless voung fellow that 
he had sent down to live below in 
Rome with his new wife. He had us 
all at table; at the head was Don 
Giacomo, with that grey beard that 
gave him the air of a saint. On one 
side was I, on the other the stewards, 
and lower down were the rest. 
‘Before eating, Don Giacomo would 
rise to his feet, and we did the same; 
he crossed himself and blessed the 
table; we all answered in chorus, 
‘Amen ’; then he said Prosit and we 
began to eat, and the dogs came in 
and went under the table. Sometimes 
they fought, but God help anybody 
who should venture to give them a 
kick. ‘ The only trustworthy beings 
I have ever known,’ Don Giacomo 
used to say, ‘ are dogs; consequently 
thev have a right to be respected more 
than we have.’ He was an amazing 
sportsman, he sat his horse like a 
jockey, and once he had his leg across 
the saddle no tricks could unseat him. 
Old-fashioned to the marrow of his 
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bones, he abominated nets, snares, and 
even guns.’ 

Guns ?’ 

‘Certainly, guns! There was no 
fear of one of us going to the chase 
without his knife, not such as are used 
now, made to cut up the animal on the 
spot, but those of the ancient form, 
long as a dagger, four-edged, and 
sharp. As soon as the boar came out, 
instead of staying in our places, we 
all dashed into the forest. Fine times, 
sir, fine times those were! You can 
have no idea. Don Giacomo knew 
more than a hundred ways of winding 
his horn, and taught them all to us. 
With his curved horn he gave us the 
signal of the call, the start, the attack, 
the meeting. He was even able to 
point out the different places! Every 
wood, every crossway, every spot had 
its own tune. ‘* Tarata—taratatata— 
taratatata!’’ There,’’ we used to say, 
“‘That is a stag,’’ or ‘‘That is a boar.”’ 
‘“ It is at the Foraccia!’’ ‘It is at 
the Lame!’’ “‘ It is at Ponterotto!” 
Then as the pack barked a fermo: 
‘* Taratata, taratata, taratatata, ta, ta, 
ta, taaaa!”’ 

““ And off we went at breakneck 
speed to see who would be the first to 
reach the animal who stood at bay 
before the hounds, to put a bullet into 
him, signed in the name of the Father, 
that is in the middle of the forehead, 
and cry out to the others who came too 
late, ‘‘ Viva Maria!’’ But no, it was 
no good trying. The first was always 
Don Giacomo. On his little black 
horse, all mane and tail, he came down 
with his beard flying under the brim 
of his big hat, drawn down to his 
nose, and, springing from his saddle 
like a boy, he would run towards the 
boar, in the midst of the hounds, who 
would be barking with their backs up, 
without daring to attack. Down 
amongst the howling hounds, half torn 
to pieces by the bites they got, he 
would take his knife, spring to one 
side to avoid the tusks, and down, one 
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blow only, with the full force of his 
arm, behind the shoulder. Do you 
understand? With that one blow he 
struck through the heart! Then he 
took his horn from his shoulder and 
“‘Tartata! Tataaada!’’ Oh, those were 
grand times! 

“But Don Giacomo’s great am- 
bition was to dig a canal! An enor- 
mous canal which would carry the 
waters of the marshes to the sea, and 
render those unfortunate lands healthy 
and capable of cultivation. 

“ You can imagine how we worked. 
This was io be our salvation. We 
fought the malaria, death itself! You 
understand that we worked to drive it 
away, and we worked with our own 
hands! And how many of us gave 
our lives for this! The canal took its 
toll. Ata certain point the men turned 
yellow, their teeth began to chatter, 
they fell by the roadside. ‘ What is 
the matter?’ ‘ Nothing, it is the 
fever!’ And they were carried away. 

“* We gave our lives, Don Giacomo 
his patrimony, and we all went ahead 
just the same. When we came to a 
certain point, the canal neared the 
Castle, and the marsh water flooded 
the fields, and became dangerous even 
there. We redoubled our efforts, and 
Don Giacomo came, morning and 
evening, on his horse, at all hours of 
the day, and when the wind blew to- 
wards us he drew up on the banks, 
under the black clouds, made us leave 
off work, and made signs to us. 

** We stood listening, and far off, 
far off we heard the roaring of the 
scirocco and the boom of the sea. ‘We 
are getting on, boys,’ shouted Don 
Giacomo. ‘Go on.’ And the spade 
and the pickaxe cut deep into the 
muddy earth. 

‘© One evening, quite unexpectedly, 
the young marchese arrived at the 
castle with his wife and child, a beau- 
tiful boy of about ten. But the young 
father had returned only to die! He 
was no longer a man, he was a walk- 
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ing ghost; and a short time after he 
died during the night. 

The next morning, very early, 
Don Giacomo called me into his study. 
The moment I entered I saw that 
something important had taken place, 
more important than the death of his 
son, of whom he had appeared to think 
very little. Don Giacomo was livid, 
dishevelled, his eyes sunken, as if he 
were recovering from an illness; he 
seemed to have aged fifty years in one 
night. Standing near him was the 
boy, pale as death. His grandfather 
had his hand on his head, and passed 
his fingers through his curls. If I live 
a hundred years I shall never forget 
that scene. 

All at once Don Giacomo made an 
excuse and sent the child into another 
room. Then, ‘ Antonio’ (for that is 
my real name), ‘ Antonio,’ said my 
master, but in such a changed tone 
that I did not recognize his voice, ‘the 
Marchesino is dead. The Marchesa 
leaves to-morrow morning. Alone, do 
vou understand? Alone. That boy 
is the Marchese Luigi del Castello, 
and he is the master here! If the 
Marchesa insists on taking him away 
T will kill the Marchesa ; if you should 
find anyone prowling about the castle 
kill him if you do not know him! You 
understand that if I have to take to 
the woods, all of you must provide for 
me; if one of vou should have to do it 
then I will provide for him. But what 
is of importance, what is really neces- 
sary, is this: the master here is my 
grandchild! T feel that I have but 
little time to live, and I am content 
that a Del Castello should continue 
and finish the canal. Now do you 
understand what I require of you? 
The last Del Castello must not re- 
semble his father !’ 

‘* Don Giacomo rose to his feet, and 
did that which I had never known him 
to do in all his life. He stretched out 
his hand to me. TI had hardly the 
strength to give him mine. He took it 
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and grasped it so fiercely as to hurt 
me, looking me straight in the eyes, 
and I went stumblingly out of the 
room, with a lump in my throat, with- 
out seeing where I was going. 

‘1 recall it as if it were now. The 
sun was rising, and from the window 
we could see it shining on the water of 
the canal, and we heard his workmen 
singing as they went out to their work. 
I, stupefied, threw myself into a chair 
in the room near my master’s study, 
trying to gather my ideas together, 
when I heard the noise of loud words. 
Without thinking, I began to listen. 

‘“ There was the voice of a woman 
who seemed to be beseeching, threat- 
ening, the voice of a child crying, and 
the shouts of Don Giacomo. Never 
had I heard him talk like that. He 
was like a wounded stag. Then the 
sound of feet, a noise in the entrance, 
the sound of a chair being overthrown. 
I could wait no longer. What was 
happening? I threw open the door, 
and was hardly in time to fling myself 


on my master, who was advancing to- 
wards the Marchesa, crouching in a 
corner, and screaming like a_ wild 
beast, with the child clasped in her 
arms. 

** Don Giacomo turned round with 


such suddenness as to throw me 
against the wall, and at the same mo- 
ment the Marchesa, rising, hurled in 
his face these very words, ‘ Because 
he is not a Del Castello! Because he 
is not your grandchild! Do you 
understand now why I am determined 
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to have him ?’ 

““ Don Giacomo staggered as if he 
had received a mortal blow. I made a 
motion to throw myself on him, but he 
fell into my arms, whilst the woman 
and child disappeared through the 
door. In the meantime I cried out for 
help, but it was too late. I had hardly 
time to understand a sign made to me 
by my master. I carried him into the 
next room and lifted him up to the 
window. The workmen were still 
singing down by the canal. Don 
Giacomo stretched out his arm in their 
direction ; then he became as heavy as 
lead; I could no longer hold him up, 
and he suddenly fell at my feet at full 
length. 

** So ended the family. Everything 
was sold, everything passed into other 
hands. For us, two or three of the 
most loyal, it was impossible to re- 
main, and one morning we took to the 
road with our bundles and left the 
maremma. But before leaving I 
wanted something for a remembrance, 
and I took my master’s hunting horn. 
Now I keep it there, and when I look 
at it I remember the past, and some- 
times when misery, solitude and 
melancholy are too strong for me I 
take it from its nail, and with all my 
breath I play the only air I know. 

‘* But the people down in the valley, 
do you know what they say? They 
say, ‘ The weather is going to change. 
That fool of a Giubba is playing on 
his horn.” Oh! what a tragedy, sir, is 
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GLENBRACKEN 


BY 


S. KIRKLAND VESEY 


PEACE. 


Y landlady was insistent. I must 

go and see the curling match on 
Glenbracken Loch and take my lunch 
with me. An al fresco meal did not ap- 
peal to me when the thermometer re- 
gistered eight degrees of frost, and be- 
sides | was a Londoner who regarded 
the country as a necessary evil, and a 
solitary week in the country as the 
inevitable penalty of overwork and of 
employing a medical adviser. But | 
could only obey the peremptory com- 
mands of my landlady, so an hour or 
two after breakfast saw me trudging 
slowly up the steep avenue which led 
to Glenbracken Castle and Loch. I 
carried a cold parcel of comfortless 
sandwiches in my pocket and a still 
colder discontent in my heart. 

But it was New Year’s Day, and the 
sun shone brightly, and the air was 
pure and exhilarating, so presently I 
found myself discarding my _ great 
coat. I passed close to the grey old 
castle, and then followed a_ path 
through browny yellow bracken and 
faded heather, frost sprinkled, and 
sparkling, till I reached the summit of 
a small ridge. Here I paused. Before 
me lay a wondrous scene. The hills 
were snow-covered, and glimmered 
_white in the sunshine, and at their feet 
lay the loch, a large sheet of blue- 
green ice, while overhead spread a 
cloudless sky of azue blue. The loch 
was dotted with people, and the still- 
ness was rent by the cries and yells 


of the curlers or the laughter and 
plause of the onlookers. 

““ You for a curler!’’ roared some- 
one. 

““ Aye, mon, ye’re raging !’’? came 
in fierce rebuke from another. 

““ Losh, Davie, lad, but ye’re awfu’ 
lazy the day! What’s come till ye ?”’ 

These and other unintelligible ex- 
pressions came floating up to me as I 
stood. At last I summoned courage 
to advance and join a group who were 
intently watching the play. 

““ Who’s winning ?’’ I inquired of a 
remarkable looking old man who 
towered head and shoulders above the 
crowd. No reply. I repeated my 
question, and he turned on me like a 
lion : 

*“Whisht! Dev ye no ken the 
skip’s at his last stane ?”’ 


ap- 


An instant later a large grey stone 
came gliding along, pursued by a tall, 
handsome man of middle age. 


‘Soop men, soop!’’ he bellowed, 
and instantly three brooms belaboured 
the ice, for the players were all armed 


like housemaids with more or less 
domestic-looking brushes. 


There was a murmur of— 

‘* He’s done it,’’ followed by a de- 
risive snarl. 

‘““ Na! he’s aff the slide.’’ 

Then another bellow from the tall 
man : 

Up cows; oh, up cows !”’ 

At these magic words the sweepers 
desisted, and there was a tense mo- 
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ment of excitement. The stone wound 
in and out among the others, till it 
finally halted exactly in the centre of 
the winning circle. 

Shot, sHot, SHOT !”’ shouted a 
wild, red-haired individual, waving his 
broom in the air, and, rushing to the 
tall man, he patted him vigorously on 
the back, exclaiming : 

*“ Aye, Skip, but yon was a grand 
stane !”’ 

The tall man laughed, while a roar 
of applause went up from friend and 
foe; then he turned to a fine brawny 
youth who was leaning on his broom : 

‘“ Done for you this time, Sandy, 
my lad !”’ 

Ave, aye, my lord,’’ answered the 
vouth. But we'll jist bie a wee,”’ 
and he laughed. 

So the tall man was the formidable 
Lord Glenbracken, who could make 
the most antagonistic assembly tremble 
before his biting sarcasm, and whose 
pride and exclusiveness was a_ bye- 
word in London society. 


It was strange how the interest of 
the game took hold of me, and IT was 


astonished to find that it was one 
o’clock when at last a halt was called. 
A steaming hot lunch was sent up 
from the Castle, so I modestly with. 
drew to a little distance to discuss mv 
sandwiches in solitude. A faint mur- 
mur reached me of 

““ Mrs. Murdoch’s ludger frae Lun- 
nan,’’? and a moment afterwards I 
heard a gentle voice say, 

*“ Daddy wants vou 
lunch.’”’ 

I looked round, and found a pair of 
large dark blue eyes fixed on my face. 
What tragedy did I see in them? I 
do not know, but the look haunted me 
for days. 

“My father hopes you will join us 
at luncheon,’”’ and the Master of 
Glenbracken cordially seconded his 
younger hbrother’s invitation. They 
were a handsome pair, somewhere 
about seventeen sixteen, and 
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already no mean exponents of the en- 
trancing game. 

““ So glad to see you,’’ said Lord 
Glenbracken heartily when I joined 
the party. ‘‘ Sandwiches are a poor 
way of beginning the New Year, even 
if they are made by Mrs. Murdoch. 
Here, have some pie ?”’ 

| was immediately accepted as a 
friend, and, with the hospitality so 
peculiar to Scotland, good things were 
showered upon me from all sides. It 
was a merry meal, and the talk was all 
of the match. 

‘‘Jimmy Broun cudna kep his stanes 
i’ the hoose, an’ Jock Thamson cudna 
get his ower the hog.”’ 

‘* Aye, but the meenister was gieing 
the Pitlochy lads jist the awfullest 
licking that iver they had i’ their 
lives.” 

1 looked round, and noticed for the 
first time that the Presbyterian divine 
was in our midst, talking, laughing 
and chaffing with the best. A round, 
rosy-faced kindly little man. 

The match was of annual occur- 
rence, and took place on the first of 
January, weather permitting. The 
same teams played against each other 
as far as possible, and the right to play 
descended from father to son. 

The old man who had been so per- 
turbed by my ignorance of curling 
etiquette had been a famous player in 
his day, and has always contested the 
match against the Castle team. The 
honour of his house was now upheld 
by his grandson Sandy and Sandy’s 
three brothers. A splendid quartette. 
Typical specimens of the finest Scot- 
tish manhood. ‘‘ Tam,’’ the wild, 
red-haired individual, was a descend- 
ant of the great Rob Roy, and his 
family had always held the privilege 
of filling up the Castle rink when need 
was, and the present Lord Glen- 
bracken had only two sons. 

The meal was merry, but it was 
short, for the lunchers were sportsmen, 
and daylight must not be wasted. 
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Again the stones slid from end to end, 
backwards and forwards, while the 
spectators followed each stroke with 
unabated interest. They were now 
augmented by the Castle ladies and 
many worthies from the village, my 
landlady amongst the number. At 
last the sun sank in an orange yellow 
sky, shading into golden crimson, and 
tinting all the snow-covered hills with 
a passing glow; but still the indefatig- 
able players curled on, till suddenly 
the great bell at the Castle boomed out 
the end of the match. There was a 
pause while a cluster of skips and um- 
pires added scores and performed other 
arithmetical gymnastics. Then some- 
one handed a paper to Lady Glen- 
bracken, who was standing behind a 
table laden with parcels and _ prizes. 
She smiled, and in a clear, rich voice 
she announced : 

** Glenbracken has won the match 
by two points.” 

There was much applause and much 
talk and laughter, followed by the 
distribution of prizes. Speeches and 
thanks ensued, and then hands were 
crossed and a huge circle formed on 
the loch. And upwards into the star- 
lit sky floated the time-honoured 
strains of ‘‘ Aul Lang Syne,”’ and the 
hills seemed to take up the chorus and 
pass it on, one to another. 

Cheering and singing, singing and 
cheering, the party broke up, and al- 
most unconsciously I stood watching 
Lord and Lady Glenbracken walk 
away arm in arm, with their two big 
sons frolicking round them, and all 
eagerly discussing the match. Then 
someone nudged me in the back, and 
a voice said in my ear: 

““ Glenbracken’s gotten the match, 
but Sandy beat the Castle by five. 
Aye, Sandy’s gaeing tae be a grand 
curler.”’ 

I looked round, and saw Sandy’s 
grandfather with his four smiling 
grandsons round him. Then they, 
too, strode away in the starlight. 
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WAR. 


After many years my footsteps turn 
once more to Glenbracken, and I 
pause on the rising ground and look 
down on the loch. It is New Year’s 
Day, but there is no curling match. 
There is no snow on the hills, and no 
ice on the loch. Nothing breaks the 
strange stillness, and the sky is dark 
and lowering. An old man stood near 
the edge of the loch, and as I ap- 
proached I recognized Sandy’s grand- 
father, though he was aged and bent 
almost beyond recognition. 

curling to-day,’’ I remarked, 
wishing to be friendly. 

Na,’’ he answered. 

““ T suppose it’s for want of ice,’’ I 
went on rather tactlessly. 

““ Na,”’ he replied, without emotion. 
‘‘ The curlers is maist a ded.”’ 

A silence ensued, and then, with a 
sudden inspiration, I said : 

*‘Do you remember that grand stone 
of Lord Glenbracken’s some vears. 
ago ?”’ 

He turned and looked at me. 

**T, A mind it, an’ A mind ye tae, 
noo !”’ 

Then he thawed. But what a tale of 
sorrow and disaster he had to tell. 
Some of it I had already seen in the 
newspapers. The Master of Glen- 
bracken was among the first to fall, 
leaving a widow in a three days’ bride. 
His brother—and the remembrance of 
those dark blue eyes came to me across 
the years—had won a V.C. for rescu- 
ing four of his men under a galling 
fire. He seemed to bear a charmed 
life, for he was ever the foremost in 
the fray, and had won honour and 
promotion all through the campaign. 
He had been home three times, and 
just the same charming, frank, lovable 
boy he had always been, and quite 
unspoilt by success. Then when he 
went back for the last time, there had 
been a skirmish, and he had been 
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wounded. The Germans advanced to 
take him prisoner, but he shot at them 
with his pistol till he came to his one 
remaining bullet, then rather than be 
taken prisoner he fired it into his own 
heart. 

** Aye, shot hisself, afore the eyes 
o’ the pairty wha was gaeing tae his 
rescue with Sandy at their head, an’ 
a’ they cud dae was tae bring back the 
body and bury it in an auld French 
kirkyard. So yon’s whaur yon laddie 
lies.’ The old man spoke without 
emotion of any kind. The shock had 
killed Lord Glenbracken, for the boy 
was his favourite son. 


And the ‘‘ Meenister’’ had been 


among the first to enlist as a private, 
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but he had fallen fighting bravely at 
Loos, while red-haired Jam Macgregor 
had laid down his life among the 
Serbian mountains. 

‘* And your grandsons ?”’ I asked. 

Still without emotion, he replied, 
“Jim was killed at yon place they ca’ 
Golly Polly, an Tam deed o’ fever in 
Africa, and Wull was drouned i’ the 
sea battle.”’ 

** And Sandy ?”’ I asked. 

He looked at me for 2 moment. 
‘* Sandy’s hame.,’ He hesitated, then 
added, ‘‘ A bit shell’s taen atf baith 
airms jist aboon the elbow, an’—he’ll 
niver curl again.’’ And the old man 
turned away to conceal the tears he 
was too proud to own. 
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A Typical Thames View—Nuncham. 


Some Memories of the 
Upper [Thames 


CHAPTER I.—SHIPLAKE. 


F all pleasant places for healthy 

recreation there is none to beat the 
valley of the Upper Thames. In the 
first decade of my early manhood the 
greater portion of my leisure was de- 
voted to exploring the waters of our 
noble river. I think I may safely say 
there is not a yard of the stream from 
‘Kingston to Oxford that I have not 
covered, nor a backwater, however 
obscure, into which I have not pushed 
the nose of my skiff. I have camped 


AN OLD OARSMAN. 


Illustrated by E, A. Maxwell. 


on its banks, and in the early hours of 
a summer morn experienced the de- 
lights of a plunge in its waters before 
attacking the task of cooking my 
own breakfast and eating it with an 
appetite unknown to dwellers in 
houses. More than once in_ these 
camping days my nights have been 
rendered sleepless by reason of the in- 
cessant flood of melody poured out by 
the nightingales in the surrounding 
trees. | remember in particular one 
night at Tilehurst, some three miles 
above Reading, I had often listened te 
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the song of this bird, but never before 
or since have | heard anything to equal 
or approach the volume of sound 
poured out on that night by these 
feathered songsters; it was a passion- 
aie torrent of tempestuous melody. 

In the early days of my boating 
career | used to keep a skiff at Taggs’ 
Island. I was never able to go in for 
racing myself, my strength giving out 
before my weight could be reduced to 
its proper proportion to my height. 
But | knew many of the members of 
the Molesey Boating Club, and some 
of the youngsters nicknamed me the 
“ Bishop of Taggs’ Island,’’ a sobri- 
quet that stuck to me for years. Why 
indeed I should have been selected 
for episcopal distinction I know not, 
unless my conduct was more saintly 
than the rest of them, which I doubt. 
The Taggs’ Island of those days was 
very different from that of to-day. It 
was then simply a rendezvous for boat- 
ing men all more or less skilled in the 
Now it is more like a 


aquatic art. 
section of Piccadilly dumped down in 
the middle of the stream. The Taggs 
were well represented at Molesey. First 
there was Tom of the Island, with the 
inevitable cigar glued firmly in the 


corner of his mouth. He had a son 
about two or three and twenty when 
I first knew him who helped him 
in the business, then Harry Tagg, 
his brother, who had an hotel on 
the mainland. There was another 
brother, Jack. JT do not know what he 
did. He was a very decent fellow, and 
humorous to boot. I remember when 
a police order came out ordering all 
dogs to be muzzled or led, Jack Tagg 
would lead about an enormous 
brindled bulldog by a bit of thread. 
It would be too long a tale were I to 
dilate on the whole period of my boat- 
ing life on the Thames. I propose to 
deal with the last two years of my 
river career, the years 1889 and 1890, 
which I spent in the delightful dis- 
trict of Shiplake and Wargrave. By 
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this time I was in the early thirties, 
the desire to scull unheard-of distances 
had evaporated, and I was content to 
take my pleasures in a quieter fashion. 
My choice of district came about in 
this way. I had an old friend in town, 
a thorough Bohemian by nature and 
conviction, who had chambers in an 
old Georgian house in a cul de sac off 
Holborn. He was a man some dozen 
years older than myself, a Thames 
enthusiast whom I had often joined on 
rowing expeditions. I was at a loose 
end myself, my one-time companions 
having for various reasons abandoned 
the sport of their youth; and I was 
rejoiced when my friend suggested 
that I should in the coming season 
join forces with him and make Ship- 
lake our headquarters. A better com- 
panion no man could have than dear 
old Tony Wells. Eccentric, wayward, 
well read, ready to talk, and talk well, 
on any subject from the Diamond 
Sculls to the Decimal System, he was 
a man universally liked. There was 
never a man, woman or child in the 
Thames valley that knew him whose 
face did not light up with pleasure 
at his approach. It was not because 
he scattered his money broadcast ; any 
services rendered were amply paid for 
but nothing more. No, they loved 
him for himself, for his bright, genial 
smile, for his merry quips and cranks, 
for shedding brightness wherever he 
went. Dear old Tony, he has long 
since crossed the border, peace be to 
his ashes! The world is poorer by 
his going. 

Shiplake in 1889 was a very rural 
place. The line from Twyford Junc- 
tion to Henley had not been doubled. 
There was no station at Wargrave, 
and the railway crossed the river by a 
picturesque old wooden trestle bridge, 
the delight of many an artist. Ship- 
lake station is not in Shiplake at all, 
but in the hamlet of Lashbrook. Ship- 
lake proper is a mile away up the hill, 
and in those days consisted of a public 
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house, a few houses and a church 
whose principal claim to distinction 
lay in the fact that in it Tennyson was 
married. 

Shiplake House, the family seat of 
the Phillimores, was close by, and a 
picturesque old farmhouse dating back 
many years had just been demolished 
to make room for a riparian palace 
erected for a great financial magnate. 
The hamlet of Lashbrook was by no 
means large. It possessed no licensed 
establishment, and consisted of some 
twenty cottages scattered along the 
road to Shiplake, with a few others 
the other side of the railway built 
alongside of a creek running into the 
Thames. One or two of these had 
been enlarged, and were used as week- 
end cottages by wealthier folk. There 
was one house of superior size and 
construction abutting on a little square 
dock or landing stage running out of 
the Thames. This was a charming 
old world spot. The house itself, 
built of time-worn red brick, stood in 
the midst of a pretty rustic garden. 
It was inhabited by one Cordery, a 
village ancient who did a little farm- 
ing. At one time he carried on the 
trade of a fellmonger, but the Thames 
Conservancy put a stop to that on the 
plea of polluting the river, so he had 
to abandon the cult of leather-dressing 
for that of agriculture. He was quite 
a character, with a sarcastic tongue he 
well knew how to use. Weekdays and 
Sundays he always dressed in sepul- 
chral black. One of his meadows ran 
down to the river, and if a boating 
party wanted to land anybody who 
was in a hurry to catch a train, this 
meadow was the most convenient spot 
for approach to the station. Now 
Cordery resented this trespass, and if 
he could get there in time always ex- 
acted a toll. One day a steam launch 
pulled up at the bank and landed three 
or four gentlemen. Old Cordery was 
on the look-out, and immediately 
pounced upon them. ‘‘T want a shillun 
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off vou gents,’’ said the old man. 
““ What for ?’’ replied the spokesman 
of the party. ‘“‘ Landing on my pri- 
vate ground,”’ said old Cordery. ‘‘Do 
you know who I am?’’ replied the 
other, ‘‘I am Admiral Nicholson, 
head of the Thames Conservancy.” 
“Are yer?’’ said the old man. 
‘* you’re the very man I been wanting 
to get at.’’ Eventually they said they 
would look into the matter, and, if his 
claim were legal, send him the money. 
In course of a few days down came 
the shilling, and the old man, his right 
established, was as pleased as if he 
had inherited £1,000. 

Cordery’s cottage was a regular 
Naboth’s vineyard. Many people 
coveted it as a riverside residence, and 
offered to rent or purchase it. But it 
belonged to Squire Hodges of Bolney 
Court, a landowner who would have 
as soon contemplated murdering his 
mother as of parting with any of his 
broad acres or anything standing 
thereon. Besides, Cordery was one of 
his oldest tenants, and he was not the 
sort of man to turn him out to gratify 
the whim, of any modern plutocrat. 
You must understand I am writing of 
Shiplake as it was, not as it is to- 
day. Squire Hodges is dead, others 
have arisen in his stead, and it is a 
case of autres temps, autres moeurs, the 
builder has flourished exceedingly, 
and the aspect of the countryside has 
changed. 

Another conspicuous inhabitant of 
Lashbrook was Granny Ward, a 
venerable old rustic of some ninety 
summers, a fine old apple-cheeked 
dame, notwithstanding her years. She 
dwelt in a little cottage by the stream 
quite alone, and every market day 
would find her in Henley selling eggs 
and the produce of her little garden. 
An artist I knew who spent most of 
the year in a houseboat in the vicinity 
made a very pretty picture of her 
standing in the porch of her cottage 
under an apple tree in full blossom. 
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Granny Ward had a very independent 
spirit. On Jubilee Day, 1887, Lady 
Phillimore had a feast for the villagers 
at Phillimore House. Granny Ward 
was, of course, invited, and bearing 
in mind the long pull up the hill to 
the house, they sent carriage to fetch 
the old woman. When tea arrived 
Granny could not be found; search 
was made high and low, but without 
avail. Lady Phillimore at last sent a 
messenger off hot foot to her cottage 
to see if by any chance she had gone 
home. Sure enough she had. She 
said she had got tired of the proceed- 
ings, and, slipping out quietly, had 
walked back to her own quiet little 
dwelling. 

Shiplake Station was a very primi- 
tive affair: one long wooden platform 
with two or three wooden huts on it. 
“There was but one official, Parsons by 
name; he was locally called the sta- 
tionmaster, but his official rank was, 
I believe, known as “‘ a booking por- 
ter.”” He had a village boy to clean 


and light the oil lamps, but otherwise 
did all the work himself; issued and 
collected tickets, worked the signals, 
and so forth. Of course at such times 
as Henley Regatta he had additional 


‘help. Trains were few and far be- 
tween, and in the interval the station 
was as quiet as the grave. I have 
several times seen a hare hopping 
along the track in a most unconcerned 
fashion. 

Now as to our temporary abiding 
place. Tony and I were only week- 
enders, and we had first call on two 
bedrooms and a sitting room in the 
stationmaster’s house about a quarter 
of a mile from the station. Parsons 
had a jewel of a wife, a thoroughly 
efficient, industrious, hard-working 
‘woman, who did her best to make us 
comfortable, and a very good best it 
‘was. Our bedrooms were as clean as 
constant care could make them, and 
reeked of the good old English coun- 
try smell of sweet lavender. Our 
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sitting room opened direct into the 
front garden; there was no interven- 
ing passage or lobby. The other side 
of the road was a swelling upland 
meadow, and as we Sat at our meals 
we revelled in the inrush of the sweet 
earth-scented air. Mrs. Parsons was 
a cook; not that we ever troubled her 
for dinner; that we took at hotels at 
mid-day ; but she understood what a 
rowing man wanted for breakfast and 
supper, and did her duty well. Only 
once did she fail. On one occasion 
she gave us some fish, which, from 
the number of bones and the flavour, 
or rather want of flavour of the flesh, 
I can only describe as cotton wool and 
needles. I believe it was barbel, and 
we begged her not to repeat the ex- 
periment. Parsons dearly loved a game 
of nap, and sometimes on a Saturday 
night we would gratify his desire. We 
could always pick up a fourth player 
to make the game worth playing. I 
am afraid we sometimes kept the 
worthy Parsons out of his bed too 
late to please his wife, and in order 
to put her in a good humour we gener- 
ally contrived that he should rise a 
winner from the table. We used to 
work it in this way. One of us would 
say, “‘ Parsons, I wish you would go 
out to the shed and get a couple of 
bottles of soda,’’ and during his ab- 
sence on the errand we would deal 
round, and Parsons would find a hand 
on which it was impossible to lose. 
Someone would call Nap, then Par- 
sons would go Wellington, so he 
would retire to rest a winner, and if 
his wife grumbled at the lateness of 
the hour he could appease her anger 
by saying, “ It’s all right, my dear, 
I’ve stuck them for five shillings.”’ 
There were several houseboats per- 
manently moored in the stream near 
the railway station. ‘‘ The Otter,’’ 
belonging to the Messrs. Leggatts, 
the well-known picture dealers; ‘‘ The 
Irene,’’ run by a joint stock crowd of 
actors and Bohemians generally. I 
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recollect the late Fred Leslie, of Rip 
Van Winkle fame, coming down io 
this boat for a rest. They used ‘0 
keep him going singing till two 
o’clock in the morning. Captain Wel- 
don, the husband of the well-known 
Mrs. Weldon, also had a houseboat 
there, the ‘‘Athena.’’ At one time there 
was also moored here another large 
houseboat and tender hired for the sea- 
son by a Col. Links of U.S.A. One 
Saturday afternoon Tony and I had 
alighted from the train, and were 
having a chat with the stationmaster, 
when we noticed a little procession of 
some half dozen shabbily-dressed men 
stealthily making their way across the 
meadow towards the Colonel’s craft. 
We asked Parsons what it all meant. 
“* Bailiffs I expect, sir, going to take 
possession. The Colonel don’t pay if 
he can help it.’”. And so it was. The 
next morning the worthy warrior, ac- 
companied by his wife, with unruffled 
exterior, were calmly seated in a punt 
in mid-stream fishing, while a person- 
age in seedy black, the man in pos- 
session, sat in a kitchen chair on the 
tender making love to the cook while 
he vigorously puffed at a dirty clay 
pipe. 

I must not omit Davis, a man who 
rented a house that stood near Ship- 
lake Mill. He was a very humorous 
and enjoyable companion, his two 
principal characteristics being a very 
hearty laugh and a large appetite. He 
had a large skiff, very broad in beam, 
in which you could screw up a fair- 
sized table. Whenever you came 
across Davis and party on the river 
the table always semed to be in full 
working order, with Davis & Co. ply- 
ing a hearty knife and fork. 

By arrangement with Parsons, our 
landlord, we always surrendered our 
rooms on the Sunday night in Henley 
Week till the following Saturday, this 
being his golden opportunity of mak- 
ing money in the year. Well, on one 
particular Sunday on the eve of the 
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great festival our party, increased on 
this occasion to four, returned to our 
rooms about 7.30 in the evening. On 
the sideboard we perceived a dish of 
very fine strawberries. Being exceed- 
ingly thirsty and dry, a state of things 
we thought our landlady had happily 
anticipated, we fell upon the luscious 
fruit as one man, and they speedily 
disappeared. Mrs. Parsons shortly 
afterwards coming in to prepare for 
our meal, grasped the situation, and 
said, “ Oh dear, you have eaten 
Mrs. strawberries.”? It appears 
that a certain well-known actress who 
is alive and well to-day had taken 
these rooms with a lady companion 
for Henley. Mrs. Parsons told them 
they could only enter into possession 
on Monday, but they unexpectedly 
turned up on Sunday afternoon and, 
after a cup of tea, had finally agreed 
to stroll round the neighbourhood till 
we eventually took our departure. I 
had noticed stood up in a corner of 
the room a mandoline gaily decorated 
with ribbons of the Zingari, and 
thought Mrs. Parsons must be getting 
flighty as years stole on. We had 
met, and noted a highly attractive 
couple of the opposite sex strolling in 
an aimless manner in our lane, but, 
of course, knew nothing of the fact 
that shortly they would be abiding 
under our roof tree. 

This was the Shiplake of twenty- 
six years ago. I am told it is a differ- 
ent tale now. It is a case of “‘ New 
men and old acres,’’ the old acres 
have speedily been turned into gold. 
Beauty spots where fairies almost 
would have feared to tread have 
echoed to the clumsy footfall of the 
builder’s labourer. | Houses have 
arisen, some in good taste, | suppose, 
others in bad. I saw one, not long 
since put up in a Hertfordshire town 
by a builder for his own occupation, 
a very fair imitation of old black and 
white Elizabethan. The dining room 
was quite good till you turned to the 
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window, and this instead of being in 
keeping with oak beamed _ roof, 
panelled walls and deep chimney cor- 
ners, was a French window opening 
out on to the lawn. Can incongruity 
be carried further? Henley, Ship- 
lake, Wargrave and Sonning, beauty 
spots all. It is over a quarter of a 
century since I have feasted mine eyes 
on your rustic splendour. Sometimes 
I have been tempted to revisit these 
old haunts of my younger days, but 
have finally come to the conclusion to 
keep them green in my memory, and 
know and think of them only as they 
were in the days “‘ when all the world 
was young.”’ 

Wargrave has been truthfully de- 
signated ‘‘ The Painters’ Paradise.”’ 
No riverside village presents so many 
diverse objects of attraction forthe 
artist’s brush. In its streets are many 
old cottages of enticing aspect, its 
waterside is equally attractive, and 
from the hillsides which spring some- 
what abruptly from the village, many 


fair prospects arise of the peaceful 


valley through which the _ silver 
Thames takes its sinuous course. 
Small wonder, then, that this little 
Berkshire village in spring and early 
summer numbers amongst its tem- 
porary dwellers a large contingent 
of artists. The approach by road 
from Henley is one of the prettiest 
to be found in Southern England, 
and is specially mentioned by the 
late William Black in his delight- 
ful novel, ‘‘ Strange Adventures of 
a Phaeton.’? Soon after leaving 
‘Henley you pass by the grounds of 
Park Place, with its noble woodlands, 
and on the other side you are continu- 
ally getting fair vistas of the Thames 
at its best. Shortly before you arrive 
at Wargrave the pedestrian if he 
knows the way can leave the road at 
an abrupt angle, and climbing the 
hill for about 300 or 400 yards is re- 
warded by one of the most beautiful 
views the district can give. It par- 


takes of the nature of an _ optical 
illusion ; you appear to be standing on 
much higher ground than you really 
are. In the foreground and mid-dis- 
tance are isolated clumps of firs and 
pines, while beyond is a wide stretch 
of sun-steeped country, with the river 
wandering through it like a band of 
silver. Move a few yards away on 
either side from your coign of vantage 
and the illusion passes. The sense of 
Standing on a great height vanishes, 
the prospect changes in a most curious 
manner; beautiful it still is, but the 
surprising loveliness of a few moments 
ago has disappeared. It was from 
this spot that Ernest Parton painted 
one of his most successful landscapes. 
I only know of one other such optical 
illusion, and that is in the high 
ground in Ashridge Park, Earl 
Brownlow’s Hertfordshire seat. Walk- 
ing along the scarp of the hill a fur- 
long or so past the monument to the 
Duke of Bridgwater, sometime owner 
of the estate, you come to a wood 
which entirely covers the side of the 
hill from top to bottom. You are 
only about 300 feet above the road in 
the vailey beneath. Straight in front 
of you at a distance of about three 
miles in a high ridge of the Chilterns 
mostly all woodland, with a conical 
top. If you can hit upon the exact 
point on which to take your stand the 
valley in front of you assumes a tre- 
mendous depth, and the distant hill 
attains mountainous proportions. A 
yard or two either way, and the illu- 
sion passes. Things recover their 
proper balance; it is still beautiful, 
but not more than you would expect 
in such a delightful district. 

Soon after entering Wargrave you 
come across its princial hostelry, 
the George and the Dragon. It is 
a well authenticated fact that the sign 
board was the work of two artists, 
both of whom became full-blown 
Royal Academicians. On one side 
was depicted the patron saint of 
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England in mortal combat with the 
unholy beast ; on the other St. George, 
flushed with victory, was seen quench- 
ing thirst out of a mighty pot of malt 
liquor. The artists in question were 
Messrs. Leslie and Hodgson. For a 
very long time the destinies of this 
inn had been controlled by the Wyatt 
family. Mrs. Wyatt, who had been a 
widow for many years, was assisted 
in the management by her son Frank, 
a good-looking giant of an ex-guards- 
man. At the time of the opening of 
my chronicle Mrs. Wyatt had just 
passed away, but I knew her well in 
former years. She was a quaint, kind- 
hearted old soul with a strong an- 
tipathy to anything savouring of 
modernism. Candles were the only 
methods of illumination permitted in 
her house; to her lamps were anath- 
ema. The food provided was of the 
very best, but plainly cooked in old 
English style. You were waited 
on at table by a maid in a print 
dress, a woman perhaps no longer 
young, for nobody voluntarily left 
the Wyatt service; they knew where 
they had a good thing. It was 
a genuine old country inn of the best 
type, and kept in the best way. When 
Mrs. Wyatt lay dving she made two 
strange requests to her son Frank. 


One was, ‘‘ I hope when I am gone » 


they will put a bunch of primroses on 
my coffin, as they did to Lord Bea- 
consfield.’’ It was not primrose time, 
but her son Frank went up to Covent 
Garden and ravaged round till he got 
what he wanted. The second wish 
was expressed in these words: “ I 
have always done my best for my cus- 
tomers, and I hope when I am gone 
some gentleman will put something 
about me in the papers.’’ This wish 
also was gratified, as the late Ed- 
mund Yates, an ardent lover of the 
Thames, in the columns of his paper, 
The World, wrote a notice of her 
demise, winding up with the words, 
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‘“ She was a kindly soul, and a good 
cook.’ 

The inner bar of the old George 
and Dragon used to hold a strange 
medley. of agriculturists, artists, 
townsfolk and boating men. You 
were not admitted into this sanctum 
sanctorum unless you were known. I 
have sat there many an hour and 
listened to the general flow of talk, 
and in many cases good talk, too. I 
have previously stated that my old 
friend Tony Wells could talk on any 
subject, and beyond that he had the 
faculty of making other people talk 
and bringing out the best that was in 
them. Many a sterling opinion have 
I heard pronounced by an unlettered 
rustic. Some of these villagers 
had a strong eye for beauty, and 
were no mean judges of landscape 
art. There was one artist who used 
to come to Wargrave every year in 
May and June for a two months’ 
sketching trip, elaborating the work 
afterwards in his studio. He told me 
a tale of his own discomfiture by a 
local critic. He was sitting in the field 
across the stream about 200 yards 
from the bank painting Wargrave in 
its spring glory. He was close by the 
track leading to the horse ferry over 
the river. A carter came along with 
wagon and team. Seeing our artist 
at work, he stopped his horses and 
silently regarded the progress of the 
sketch for some minutes. As he did 
not offer to speak, the painter said, 
‘* Well, my man, do you know any- 
thing about pictures ?’’? To his amaze- 
ment he received the following reply, 


‘© 1 knows what I loike and what I © 


uon’t loike; and I don’t loike that. 
Gee up!” and without further remark 
away went the amateur critic, leaving 
the artist somewhat of a _ crushed 
and broken reed. 

There was in summer in Wargrave 
plenty of society. It was a gay little 
spot, with plenty of life and colour. 
There were many decent houses in and 
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around the village, tenanted for the 
most part by people who were quite 
ready and willing to add to the gaiety 
of the little place. The great surgeon, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, just then at the 
zenith of his fame, had a house there. 

The George and Dragon Inn stands 
just on a bend in the river, and there 
is always a fairly strong stream 
running. A ferry is established here, 
and at the period of which I am writ- 
ing the ferryman was an old soldier 
who had but one arm. Notwithstand- 
ing his loss, however, he succeeded in 
handling his punt pole with his re- 
maining arm in far better style than 
many who were blessed with a full 
complement of limbs. If you unduly 
prolonged your stay in Wargrave at 
nights after the ferry stopped running 
and had not come in your own boat 
your only way to reach the Oxford- 
shire side was by trespassing on the 
railway and crossing the river by the 
railroad bridge. 

At one time I made 


this trip 


under disagreeable circumstances. It 


was on a weekday in March. Tony 
Wells and I had run down to Henley 
by train in the morning to see about 
repairs being done to the skiff before 
Starting the season. The business 
concluded, we walked to Wargrave on 
the Berkshire side of the river along 
that picturesque road | have already 
alluded to, arriving at the George and 
Dragon in good time for lunch. It 
was a beautiful morning, with the sun 
shining brightly. However, during 
the progress of the meal the weather 
underwent a decided change. Dark 
clouds arose, and soon it was raining 
with steady persistency. Tired of waii- 
ing for its cessation or abatement, we 
decided to start, rain or no rain, and 
make for Shiplake, via the railway 
track. Not being suitably clad, we were 
soon uncomfortably wet. To our joy 
soon after we had crossed the bridge 
we espied alongside the track a plate- 
layer’s hut of larger dimensions than 


usual, from the chimney of which 
smoke was issuing. On reaching the 
nut we fortunately found a couple of 
railway men in it snugly ensconced 
before a roaring fire of old railway 
sleepers. They made us very welcome, 
ind soon knocked up a couple of 
comfortable impromptu seats. We 
divested ourselves of our wet outer 
clothing, which speedily dried in front 
of the fierce fire, while we sat warm- 
ing our bones and feeling at peace 
with all the world. I said to one of 
our hosts that only a pack of cards 
was wanted to complete the situation 
and make it perfect. Without any 
more ado he got up, and, after rum- 
maging in a dark corner, produced the 
dirtiest pack of cards I have ever seen 
in my life. So begrimed were they 
that in many cases it was impossible 
to tell a red card from a black. Not 
liking to disappoint our hosts, we had 
a short game under conditions that 
are not likely to be repeated. 

Even at this time Wargrave had 
begun to come under the influence of 
the modernizing spirit of the age. A 
new coffee-room had been built out 
alongside the George and Dragon, in 
which meals are served after the style 
of a London restaurant. I dined 
there one evening, but did not re- 
peat the experiment. Gone were 
the print-frocked handmaids, gone 
were the plain roast and boiled of Mrs. 
Wyatt’s delight, gone were the flavour 
of rusticity that one time enveloped 
the establishment, and in its stead 
reigned a feeble imitation of a kind 
of catering that nobody asked for and 
nobody wanted. If it eventually paid 
I do not know; but I can give an 
instance of a similar case in which it 
certainly did not. A very well known 
riverside hostelry, conducted for some 
forty years on old English principles, 
where guests were treated as friends, 
and known by name, and not merely 
by a number, came into the market 
through the death of the proprietors, 
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a man and his wife beloved by all. 
The new landlord, who had graduated 
in a large riverside hotel on the South 
Coast, announced great changes of 
policy, and that the establishment 
would now and for the future be 
conducted on up to date lines. In 
fewer months than the years that 
the late landlord had exercised his 
beneficent sway the newcomer was 
in the bankruptcy court, and _ his 
two successors were equally un- 
fortunate. The fourth was 
gifted with a greater sense of how a 
riverside inn should be conducted, and 
met with more success. Men using 
these inns do not want a third-rate 
imitation of London. They mostly 
come from the great city for whole- 
some recreation and change, and want 
country living and country food in 
country style. ‘‘ Up to date”’ is a 
wretched and vulgar motto at the best 
of times, and, applied to a country 
inn, is thrice accursed, and presages, 
as a rule, ignominious failure. 

Let us now look upon the glories of 
old Father Thames from another point 
of view—afloat upon the bosom of 
the old stream itself. Tony and [| 
when by ourselves used a single scull- 
ing skiff with steersman seat holding 
two, a comfortable craft when neither 
time nor speed was any object. In 
addition to Vculls, we always took a 
couple of Canadian paddles, and found 
them very useful when exploring 
backwaters. Our usual starting hour 
was ten o’clock, and nine times out 
of ten we elected to go up stream. It 
is about a mile from Wargrave, or at 
least our starting-place, to Shiplake 
Lock, and a very pretty bit of the river 
it is. The high ground of Wargrave 
shows up conspicuously against the 
flat meadows on the Oxfordshire side, 
though the background on that side 
of the stream is by no means level, as 
the Chiltern Hills end but a short dis- 
‘tance away. You pass Church Pool 
at Wargrave, a very pretty spot. It 
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is private water, and the public have 
no access, but you are allowed close 
enough to get a fair view of its lily- 
studded surface. Shortly before you 
reach the lock the river Loddon (the 
Lodona of Pope) enters the Thames 
from the Berkshire side. At _ its 
junction with the main river the Lod- 
don is quite a respectable size, and 
quite a large volume of water comes 
down it. It is not navigable com- 
mercially, but small boat owners who 
do not object to a bit of hard work fre- 
quently make its passage. On this 
point I shall have more to say later on. 

Shiplake Lock was one of the most 
picturesque spots that the Thames 
could show. The old paper mill, cen- 
turies old, was a mass of golden yel- 
lows and brown poised athwart the 
stream. The millhouse, a building of 
similar age and appearance, had a 
garden, which in high summer was a 
blaze of old English flowers. The 
lock island was a sweetly pretty spot, 
beloved of campers; I myself in my 
younger days when moving up and 
down the river had frequently pitched 
my tent there. I do not know to whom 
the island belonged, but Alderman Sir 
Reginald Hanson, a well-known mem- 
ber of the Corporation of the City of 
London, persuaded that body to pur- 
chase it, so that the public could have 
free use of it for ever under certain 
restrictions. There was the possible 
danger of its acquisition by a private 
owner, who would have erected a 
bungalow or some such building, and 
denied the right of public access to its 
precincts. At this time the lock-keeper 
was a burly man-o’-war’s man, Con- 
stantine by name. He had been chief 
gunner’s mate on the old ‘‘ Devasta- 
tion,’’ and was a fine specimen of a 
Jack Tar. He had not had the ap- 
pointment long, and on settling down 
had taken unto himself a wife. One 
Saturday evening Tony and I landed 
on the island for a yarn with its cus- 
todian. We found him somewhat pre- 
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occupied, and averse to conversation. 
Presently, jerking his thumb towards 
the lock cottage, he said, ‘‘ They are 
all in there.’’ Inquiry elicited the fact 
that “‘all’’ meant the doctor and 
nurse. All right, Constantine,”’ 
said Wells, 


““ We will abide by thy right side 
And see this through with thee.”’ 
—Macaulay adapted). 


And so we did. Soon after receiving 
the welcome news that the population 
of England had increased by the ar- 
rival of a fine boy, we adjourned to 
the cottage and drank the health of 
the newcomer in Constantine’s special 
brand of ginger beer, specially laced 
on this occasion with the contents of 
Tony’s travelling flask. 

This same evening Tony and I 
happily were the means of preventing 
what might have been a serious dis- 
aster. The lock cut here is short, and 
boats above lock waiting to make the 
downward passage have to keep a 


wary eye to avoid entering the mill 


stream, which runs very strongly 
when the mill is at work. The lock 
gates were’ not yet open, and all the 
boats were making a successful at- 
tempt to enter the lock save one. This 
boat, a smart craft, had four persons 
aboard, all well dressed, three men 
and a woman. They could scull all 
right so long as they only had to keep 
straight on, but in watermanship they 
were lamentably deficient. By some 
means or other, while waiting for the 
gates to open, they had got into the 
mill stream instead of the lock cut, 
and as they could neither backwater 
nor turn their boat round, they were 
drifting down slowly and surely but 
gradually increasing in pace to the 
death trap of the mill in full work. 
Then they lost their heads. I threw 
myself flat down on the ground by 
the water’s edge, and Tony sat on my 
legs. I shouted to the terrified crew, 
“* For God’s sake steer towards me !”’ 


Whether they did or whether they did 
not I do not know. I expect they 
wobbled the rudder a bit, just enough 
to alter the direction of the boat. Any- 
how, I just managed to grasp the 
prow of the craft as she drifted past 
broadside on the current. Another 
inch, and it would have been beyond 
my reach. Then exerting my strength 
to the utmost I laid hold of the painter, 
and, passing the end up to Tony, by 
our united efforts the party was saved 
from probably a watery grave. Tony 
gave them a jolly good talking to on 
ihe folly and wickedness of taking a 
woman out on the river before they 
had acquired the skill or experience to 
protect their own lives. They were 
horribly frightened, and I do not think 
that that day would be registered in 
their memory as one of the happiest in 
their lives. I may add that the wo- 
man had been steering. 

Above Shiplake Weir the river 
broadens out considerably. High up 
on the Oxfordshire bank stands Philli- 
more House, the home of the Philli- 
more family. In the middle of this 
reach is Phillimore Island, beautifully 
wooded, and forming a charming 
feature of the peaceful scene. After 
leaving this reach the stream contracts 
again, and the banks flatten out con- 
siderably. The course of the river is 
very tortuous and winding, and a 
good deal of local knowledge is ad- 
visable in order to pick out the line of 
least resistance in your up-stream jour- 
ney. But after passing the last bend 
of the river ere it straightens itself 
out for some considerable distance on 
the Berkshire bank is the entrance to 
Patrick stream. To a newcomer this 
entrance is very difficult to find. It is 
set at an acute angle to the stream, and 
very much veiled by rushes and other 
aqueous growths. An old wooden 
horse bridge crosses it at its mouth, 
so if you keep a sharp look out for 
this it may prove of some assistance 
to you in your quest. In the ordnance 
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maps of the past twenty odd years the 
water has been marked Saint Patrick 
stream. This dignity of saintship is, 
comparatively speaking, of but recent 
date. Locally it is always alluded to 
as Patrick stream, and the older in- 
habitants say that it received its name 
because the land on either side was in 
the occupation of a farmer whose 
surname was Patrick. There is 
no authority whatever for associ- 
ating it with the patron saint of 
the Emerald Isle. This is an 
instance how mistakes in nomen- 
clature in maps arise. This Patrick 
stream is one of the most interesting 
backwaters of the river. It runs right 
away from the river for considerably 
over a mile before joining forces with 
_ the river Loddon, and then you have 
some way to go before you emerge on 
the Thames proper just above War- 
grave. On the downward journey 


from Sonning, by taking the Patrick 
Stream and Loddon route, you avoid 
passing through Shiplake Lock alto- 


gether. When there is plenty of 
water in the main river the passage of 
these minor streams is often attended 
by some excitement. At sundry places 
the current runs very swiftly ; it is too 
narrow to scull, and then your Cana- 
dian canoe paddles become of use. If 
you elect to take these streams the 
reverse way and enter at Loddon 
mouth you will always find plenty of 
work to do; but with the exception of 
extreme flood time it is never more 
than healthy, ordinary men can ac- 
complish. In  May-time Patrick 
Stream is in its glory. I used to tie 
the boat up to a snag or tree root at 
one spot which was a scene of sur- 
passing beauty. Just ahead of me was 
a white hawthorn, which would be a 
mass of snow white blossom from top- 
most twig to lowest branch. Ten 
yards lower down was a pink may in 
equally beautiful condition, and look- 
ing further on you could perceive 
other hawthorns of varying tints in all 


ant bloom. 


their spring glory. It was just the 
place to enjoy a quiet cigar after a 
lunch at Sonning. As you stretched 
yourself at ease at the bottom of the 
boat the clear crystal water would go 
bubbling by, sundry fish would be 
leaping, and you could watch the 
voles playing quite unconcerned at the 
presence of man. In the background 
were the tree-covered heights of War- 
grave, and away on your left the 
gentler elevation of Shiplake. It was 
a place in which one loved to linger, 
and parted from with regret. 

The upward journey from the en- 
trance to Patrick Stream does not call 
for much comment, the land on either 
side of the river consisting of rich 
pasture land. After sculling about a 
mile or a half we reach the village of 
Sonning, possibly the brightest jewel 
adorning the valley of the Thames. 
Goring and Streatley may excel in 
beauty of site, but for self-contained 
loveliness Sonning must for ever bear 
away the palm. An old-time bridge 
of once red brick, now mellowed to 
ruddy brown, crosses the river, hav- 
ing for background the glorious trees 
of churchyard and park. You can 
catch a glimpse of the noble church 
tower through gaps in the foliage. 
Then your eyes rest on a beautiful 
garden with closely shaven lawn 
studded with rose trees in full, luxuri- 
At the end of the lawn 
were the old white walls of the far- 
famed White Hart Inn, with its bay- 
windowed old coffee room overlooking 
garden and river. Abbey Sterry long 
ago had sung of its joys and com- 
forts in the columns of Punch. I wish 
I could quote from the verses, but 
memory does not serve me. A framed 
and glazed copy of the lines used to 
hang in the hotel, and its compli- 
mentary allusions were all heartily en- 
dorsed by frequenters of this charm- 
ing old hotel. At the period of which 
I am writing Edward Stanley Lockley 
and his wife had controlled the de- 
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tinies of the house for nearly forty 
years. The old man, in clean white 
shirt sleeves, performed the duties of 
coffee room waiter, while his equally 
gracious wife, in silken habiliments, 
looked after the bar and kept a watch- 
ful eye on the culinary and other 
hidden mysteries of hotel life. I have 
met men who have said that they 
found Lockley to be a rude, brusque 
old fellow. Probably they did. The 
absolute perfection of the situation of 
the inn, and the pre-eminence of its 
catering made it only natural that all 
and sundry should wish to stay there, 
a wish that could not be gratified. 
The general public stood small chance 
of their desires being fulfilled. It was 
only natural that old customers should 
have priority of claim; hence arose an 
undeserved reputation for churlish- 
ness. The brothers Chinnery, whose 
names thirty years ago were house- 
hold words as supporters of all kinds 
of sport, had first claim on the house 
for Henley Week; but an old Stock 


Exchange friend and myself had one 
glorious fortnight in the inn one Hen- 
ley time, a period ever to be marked 


with a white stone as one of the 
halcyon times of my life. 

I could fill columns with laudatory 
remarks on the White Hart Inn, but 
why paint the lily or gild refined gold ? 
Lockley grew his own asparagus, and 
his strawberries were the best in the 
countryside. Of course on Sundays 
at luncheon times the tables were 
always well filled, many people turn- 
ing up Sunday after Sunday. One of 
his most interesting Sunday customers 
was a West End physician, one Mr. 
Freeman. This gentleman was a great 
river enthusiast, and every Sunday, 
whenever possible, double sculled with 
a friend or two from Henley to Son- 
ning to a hot lunch specially pre- 
pared, taken in a private room. The 
last vear in which the doctor had a 
completed record he put on forty-nine 
Sundays out of fifty-two on the bosom 
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of Father Thames. The doctor was a 
tall, gaunt man, with Dundreary 
whiskers and enormous feet. He al- 
ways wore an old deerstalker cap, and 
after lunch he invariably had a glass 
of hot whisky with eight lumps of 
sugar therein. I made many new 
acquaintances at these luncheon gath- 
erings. In the brotherhood of the 
Thames it is not easy to penetrate the 
inner circles; but once done you are 
free for ever of a goodly crowd. There 
was another inn in Sonning proper, 
the Bull, kept by one John Bright, 
sometime Boots of the Ship, Reading, 
who had realized the goal of all Boots 
and got a house of his own. On the 
Oxford bank, a little way up a creek, 
stood the well-known ‘‘French Horn,”’ 
a more ambitious house than the Bull, 
and kept by one Hull. I was in 
Sonning with a couple of friends when 
Hull celebrated his silver wedding, 
and a right royal night it was. The 
late Walter Pallant, at one time chair- 
man of the Gaiety Theatre Co., was 
director of the ceremonies. There 
was a sound of revelry by night, and 
the fun was fast and furious. There 
was some kind of burlesque or ex- 
travaganza, in which Ernest Renton, 
the well-known fine art dealer, per- 
formed prodigies, dressed as an 
Italian peasant, with a huge brass in- 
strument modelled as a French horn 
worn round his body. MHull after- 
wards took the Elephant at Pang- 
bourne, and then I lost sight of him. 
The patrons of the French Horn were 
of a different type to the White Hart, 
and were of a much more Bohemian 
nature, and generally included some 
theatrical celebrities. This class is 
not as a rule addicted to early hours. 

When somewhat reluctantly 
brought my boating days to a close 
and sought fresh fields and pastures 
new the Lockleys were still flourish- 
ing, and conducting their business as 
successfully as heretofore; but they 
were both getting on in years, and 
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soon were called upon to pay the great 
debt of nature. 

Owing to the great attraction Son- 
ning had for both Tony and me, it was 
only on rare occasions we used to turn 
our boat’s head in an opposite dir- 
ection and navigate down stream as 
far as Hurley. After leaving our 
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boat yard you very soon came upon 
Squire Hodge’s place, Bolney Court, 
very pleasantly situated on the Ox- 
fordshire bank. Here were one or 
two pretty little backwaters of no great 
size, but possessing pleasant lounging 
places on a hot afternoon. If, on the 
other hand, you wanted to traverse a 


backwater of decent size, you started’ 


from immediately below Wargrave 
and entered at once on Hennerton 
Water, a section of the main stream, 
not a semi-independent body of water 
like Patrick Stream. Hennerton 


Water was more wooded than Patrick 
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Stream, but the flow of water was 
sluggish, and the only obstructions to 
be found in the course were placed by 
the hand of man, but were easily cir- 
cumvented. You eventually emerged 
in the broad lake-like stretch of water 
io be found between the bend at Park 
Place and Marsh Lock. 


~ 
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.Passing through Marsh Lock and 
keeping the Berkshire side of the 
river, you soon arrived at what is pro- 
bably the best known bathing station 
on the Thames, called Solomon’s 
Hatch. Effectually screened by islets 
from the towing path side of the 
stream, in the height of the season, 
and especially in regatta times, this 
bathing place had a very large num- 
ber of patrons. Leaving Solomon’s 
Hatch you soon came in sight of Hen- 
ley’s noble bridge, the finest lounging 
place in all England, always some- 
thing to see, always something going 
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on. The late Pat Labat, one of the 
finest watermen the rowing world has 
yet produced, had a house close by 
Henley Bridge. His favourite craft 
in those days was a half-rigged, non- 
coxswainless, treble schooner. With 
Pat himself sculling stroke, a lady at 
No. 2, and a younger man at bow, 
their speedy progress and matchless 
intuition in steering the correct course 
in the devious and winding channel 
that lay between Marsh Lock and 
Sonning was a revelation to those who 
had sufficient aquatic knowledge to 
appreciate a good bit of work when 
they saw it. 

Henley town and course has so 
often been described by abler pens 
than mine that I must pass over its 
many attractions in but few words. 
The little old-fashioned inn at bridge 
foot, the Angel,-with its ancient land- 
lady, Mrs. Johnson, was a great 
favourite of mine. This hostelry had 
a regular Saturday afternoon patron. 
An old farmer named Holmes, a 
veteran of some seventy summers, in 
company with a waterman, used to 
double scull down stream some three 
miles, land with his companion at the 
Angel, discuss a modest pint apiece, 
and then return in the same manner 
as his coming, all greatly to the better- 
ment of his health. 


My own regatta experiences were 
amongst the old order of things when 
it was but a two-day event, and the 
winning post had not been shifted 
down stream from opposite Red Lion 


Lawn. I had seen Jefferson Lowndes 
win the Diamonds, and the celebrated 
Hertford College four, Buck, Brown, 
Roberts and Lowndes, effectually 
smother a Yankee ’Varsity crew with 
an unpronouncable name. This latter 
event is firmly fixed in my memory, 
as the Yankees, although not utter- 
ing a formal protest, privately ex- 
pressed themselves dissatisfied with 
the result, so the worthy Hertford 
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four, nothing loth, gave them a pri- 
vate race on the following (Saturday) 
morning, with the same result as be- 
fore, Hertford first, the rest nowhere. 
I have seen the remarkable sight of 
Eton paddling down to starting point 
in the wondrous sky blue silken caps 
and blazers, forming in the sunlight 
such a coruscating streak of brilliancy 
that the eye could not and dare not 
follow it, save at the risk of temporary 
blindness. I remember Vicat Cole in 
the heyday of his fame, when the 
Chancery Bequest purchased his mar- 
vellous ‘‘Pool of London’’ for £2,000. 
Vicat Cole was a dear lover of this 
district, and very few weeks ever 
passed without his well-known launch 
being seen in the vicinity of War- 
grave. Most of his older pictures 
were taken from the Upper Thames, 
the grimier surroundings did not ap- 
peal to him as did the sylvan shades 
of pleasanter districts. The late 
IXeeley Halswelle was a great river 
painter in every sense of the word, but 
for some reason or another he never 
met his full reward. Although ad- 
mired and esteemed by many, he never 
succeeded in getting the necessary 
hallmark of the few. I remember Re- 
gatta Island before its celebrated pop- 
lars fell into decay, and have watched 
herons fishing in the river adjoining 
the estate of Greenland at Hambledon, 
the seat of Lord Hambledon, the son 
and successor of the W. H. Smith of 
bookstall and parliamentary fame. On 
these Sunday excursions we never 
went beyond Hurley and the old Beil 
Inn. To compare the latter to the 
White Hart, Sonning, was as Lock- 
hart’s to the Langham, vet the worthy 
landlord of the Bell, familiarly known 
as the Jack of Clubs from his remark-. 
able likeness to that particular playing 
card, was always glad to see us, and 
did his best to entertain us, and, after 
all, what more can a man do? 

Of late fleeting years and bodily 
affliction have seriously curtailed any 
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great renewal of the joys of old 
Father Thames. To pen these few 
lines from the hidden sources of the 
storehouse of my mind has been an 
unmixed joy, mingled only with a 
spirit of thankfulness that at one time 
of my life I have been permitted to 
share to such an appreciable extent in 
the glories of this beautiful world. 
Save for one or two electric launch 
trips from Weybridge and Chertsey 
to Windsor of late years, my river life 
has been a blank. These trips have 


shown me that ‘‘ Times change and 
men change with them.’’ In my days 
the younger men played harder and 
lounged less. The cult of the bun- 
galow was in its infancy; now it is in 
rich, ripe maturity. Smooth hair, silk 
socks and gramophones are the three 
important essentials of a riverside life. 
Of the last of these three may I utter 
a heartfelt song of gratitude and tri- 
umph that in the golden days of my 
youth they were as yet in the womb 
of the future ? 
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MiSS VELVETEENS 


BY 


J]. C. BRISTOW-NOBLE 


HE locals sniggled when she first 

made her appearance, and smacked 
their lips in anticipation of ‘* rabbit 
pudding,’’ and plenty of it. But 
Miss Velveteens merely shrugged her 
shoulders, turned up the sleeves of her 
nice white blouse, and buckled to. 

The opportunity for which she had 
been longing and waiting for years 
had come. Here she was with a wee, 
lonesome cottage as a home, and five 
hundred broad acres to tramp over; 
here she was queen of practically all 
she could survey, from the tawny and 
yellow weasel playing in the bridle 
path to the ugly herons in the little 
herony ; and queen she intended to re- 
main, sniggles or no sniggles. 

Hitherto her life had been passed 
behind the counter of the post office 
of a pretty big seaside town, and what 
she knew about Nature and game pre- 
serving she had learnt chiefly from the 
delicious writings of Richard Jefferies. 

When little more than a girl these 
writings had inspired the amhition to 
become a gamekeeper, and year after 
year she had diligently worked to es- 
cape from that horrid post office, with 
its monotonous, madding routine, and 
get to those fields, those woods, those 
hills that lay far away at the back of 
the town and were ever courting her 
with a true and passionate love. 

She couldn’t remember the number 
of vain letters she had written to 
owners of game preserves pleading, 
yes, pleading, only to be given a trial; 
vain, always vain, letters till last 
spring. 


Then the tables were turned. Some 
of those to whom she had written had 
not forgotten or destroyed her letters, 
and now wrote to her, not offering to 
give the trial, but to engage her. She 
came to terms not with the person who 
offered the most generous wage, but 
with the one who lived nearest, which 
perhaps was the wisest thing to do. 

Thus it happened that I found her 
the other day on an estate ’twixt sea 
and downs. I found her in a wide 
“ride of a big, silent wood. The 
ride, she told me, had been her rear- 


ing ground, and this was obvious. 
Everywhere were well-grown pheas- 
ants, and here and there were coops, 
and here a hut on wheels, which she 
was using as a granary, a tool house, 


and a shelter from storms. Her face, 
her neck, her arms were tanned a rich 
mahogany, and her eyes were bright 
with the sparkle of perfect health. We 
sat down on the shafts of the hut and 
began to discuss gamekeeping as a 
livelihood for women. 

‘“ The conclusion I have come to,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ is that men ought never 
to have been engaged in the work. 
It’s a woman’s job. True, she can do 
with the help of a man occasionally— 
very occasionally—to help erect and 
move wire netting, for instance, trim 
the ‘ rides’ in the woods, and ferret 
the rabbits. Of night work there is 
little nowadays; the regular profes- 
sional poacher is dead. It was always 
a difficult matter for him to poach a 
living, and he died of starvation, poor 
fellow, vears ago. The poacher of 
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the present day is the agricultural 
labourer, who poaches as he goes 
about his work, now setting a snare, 
now grabbing up a clutch of eggs,now 
killing a game-bird. He is easy to deal 
with, it not being necessary, as a rule, 
even to summon him. Report him to 
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delicacy and brains. What, for in- 
stance, is a more delicate operation 
than hatching and rearing pheasants ? 
What calls for more brains than find- 
ing the nicely hidden partridge nests, 
and. trapping the clever rats and 
stoats? And it is on account of the 


KEEPING THE KENNELS CLEAN. 


one’s employer, and let the latter have 
him up before him and give him a 
good ragging, and he can be depended 
upon to be a meek, inoffensive being 
for many a day to come. 

‘“ Game preserving, my little ex- 
perience of the work has taught me, 
does not demand strength and endur- 
ance, like agricultural work, but 


intelligence and extreme care (coupled, 
of course, with the comparative light- 
ness of the work) that has to be exer- 
cised, that I say men should never 
have been engaged in the occupation ; 
and the success women are meeting 
with is endorsing this opinion. 

‘* The spring and first few weeks of 
the summer were against us, vet, ac- 
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cording to reports that have been col- 
lected by the few interested in feminine 
gamekeepers, excellent results have 
been obtained by women on the rear- 
ing fields, poor results by men; and, 
after all is said and done, it is the suc- 
cess that is gained in this direction 
that counts most. 

“ T am doubtful, however, whether 
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all the rabbits one can eat, a little 
game in season, an allowance towards 
clothes, and some tips. From the edu- 
cated woman's point of view the wage 
may not be tempting. It goes a long 
way, however, in the remote village 
where one is happy and contented with 
the bare necessities of life, and where 
it is foolish to dress but coarsely 
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the woman gamekeeper has come to 
stay. i’m afraid the termination of 
the war will see men gradually drift- 
ing back into her place, and chiefly 
because it may be found difficult to 
persuade her to remain loyal to the 
calling. it makes a strong appeal to 
the educated woman, who has a genu- 
ine lov. for things wild, but to the 
rest it mokes no real appeal at all. 
Com» with other country work, 
the em>'o ment is well paid. The 
ave™ muneration is 16/- a week, 
a co’ '-e of rent, rates and taxes, 


THE PHEASANT 


COOPS. 


“To the faithful, passionate lover 
of Nature, the life is ideal. One is 
ever in the very heart of the great 
Mother, she is ever telling one about 
her fascinating self, revealing first one 
secret and then another, and in such a 
way that she never bores, just like the 
man who really loves one. As you 
can never weary of him, so you can 
never weary of her. Her love is im- 
mortal, and consequently has all the 
freshness of immortality. 

‘* For my own part,’’ she concluded, 
‘*T wish for nothing so much as to 
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spend the rest of my life away here in 
these lonely woods, now whispering 
and sighing, now singing and crying ; 
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my way to the railway station I passed 
her cottage. It was a lowly, tiny 
affair, thatched, low gabled, standing 


and the big, brown fields; and I think 
I may say I am destined to do so, and 
we may find the opportunity to return 
to the subject later on.”’ 

Then she tripped away to perform 
many duties; to look at traps, fill 
drinking vessels with water, watch the 
cutting of corn, distribute rabbits 
amongst berry-brown harvesters. On 


quite alone in a little copse, and sur- 
rounded by a garden full of old-fash- 
ioned, self-sown flowers, that perhaps 
have been reproducing themselves for 
generations. What a paradise after 
years behind a post office counter try- 
ing to be polite and patient with an 
impolite and impatient public ! 
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PORT in Middlesex, with London 

aS a centre, is surely as varied as 
the most open-air man can wish, and 
in glancing at diaries kept in spite of 
everything I wonder whether we shall 
ever; see such days again. In London 
alone scores of most interesting events 
have found no place in the calendar 
since the war began; if the truth must 
be told some thousands of men who 
have made English sport what it is 
havé gladly made the supreme sacri- 
fice,} and the playing fields or river 
will jsee them no more. In this article 
I am not going to attempt to give 
even an attenuated list of good sports- 
men; who cheerfully left all that was 
dear: to them for the sake of their 
country, but in writing of the metro- 
politan county and the sport it has 
provided for centuries one is naturally 
reminded of the sadly thinned ranks 
of a¢tive sportsmen. In the old days 
it was surprising how much one could 
crowd into twenty-four hours, especi- 
ally during the London season. One 
is older now, of course, but | must 
admit to rather shirking such a day 
as once had to be got through at the 
end of a very memorable Ascot week. 
It was a Saturday, and after spending 
a couple of hours in the Old Deer 
Park, Richmond, watching hunters 
being judged at the great show held 
there, a friend who was just as anxious 
as I was to see as much as was pos- 
sible of the dav’s sport accompanied 
me to Hammersmith and thence to the 
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meet of the Four-in-Hand Club in 
Hyde Park. It was a glorious day, 
1 well remember, and the muster was 
a big one, the number of members 
turning out at the Powder Magazine 
being between twenty-five and thirty. 
This sight is a real treat to lovers of 
horse flesh, and the fact that the meets 
of both the two premier driving clubs 
were allowed to lapse in war-time has 
shorn the London season of one of its 
most brilliant attractions. After the 


meet we had luncheon in Kensington, 
and were back at Richmond in time 
to see some of the early afternoon 
classes in the ring, but at four o’clock 
I left, and, catching a London and 


South Western train to Barnes, 
reached the ground of the Roehamp- 
ton Polo Club prior to the finish 
of the early matches and the beginning 
of the evening games. Still on the 
move, a call was made at Ranelagh on 
the other side of the Common, two of 
the London road coaches being seen 
during the walk, and the afternoon was 
finished at Hurlingham. Will there 
be a return of those days, I wonder ? 
Boat race day can scarcely be 
claimed for Middlesex, for progress of 
the crews is generally followed from 
the Surrey side of the river, but many 
clubs have their headquarters at Ham- 
mersmith, and some noted scullers 
trained from the Middlesex side of the 
river in the good old days. A Barry 
and Arnst or a Hanlan and Trickett 
match would be a strange sight in 
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these days of national depression. The 
death of Godfrey Shaw, the 120 yards 
hurdles champion from 1893 to 1896 
inclusive, reminded a good many peo- 
ple of the brilliant meeting under the 
management of the Amateur Athletic 
Association at Stamford Bridge in the 
summer of 1895. To my mind there 
has never been a more interesting 
gathering, not even on that afternoon 
at the Stadium in July 1908 when 
Melvin Sheppard ran the half mile in 
1 min. 54 secs., for with the exception 
of C. B. Fry all the best of the ’varsity 
athletes competed at that year’s 
championship meeting. We all 
wanted to see W. FitzHerbert (now a 
prosperous fruit farmer in Worcester- 
shire) meet E. C. Bredin, holder of 
quarter-mile honours, for the free- 
striding Derbyshire athlete had beaten 
Gilbert Jordan at Queen’s Club in the 
spring after a really great race. 

Bacon, the ex-soldier, proved that 
his training at Reading had _ suited 
him by winning the = mile in 
4 min. 17 sec. (new amateur time); 
C. A. Bradley won the sprint in 10 
secs.; the half mile went to Bredin in 
1 min. 55 4-5th sec., and the four miles 
to Dr. Munro in 19 min. 49 2-5th sec. 
Shaw won the hurdles in 15 4-5th sec., 
and after a great struggle between W. 
J. Sturgess and H. Curtis the former 
won the four miles walk in 50 min. 
17 2-5th sec. great afternoon’s 
sport in Middlesex, and one which has 
never been excelled. 

It was on the same track, by the 
way, that two years later Bredin ran 
his first match as a professional. He 
beat Kilpatrick, purely by superior 
judgment, in a race for the half-mile 
championship of the world, in 1 min. 
55 3-5th sec. On the old Lillie Bridge 
ground, not so very far away, some 
wonderful performances were accom- 
plished. It was on that track that 
W. Perkins walked a mile in 6 min. 
23 sec.; while Raby, the Yorkshire 
ex-amateur, covered seven miles in 
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51 min. + sec., a record which has 
stood for over thirty years. Raby was 
a marvellous walker, scrupulously fair, 
and a fine stayer. He created a great 
surprise in 1881 beating the 
American, Merrill, in a race for the 
amateur championship, but he after- 
wards turned professional, and never 
made much out of the game. A better 
walker never lived. | remember that 
when training at Warren House, near 
Huddersfield, he dragged a big: roller 
round the track, had a good rub down, 
and then walked eight miles, well 
within one hour. I. have already 
written far too much «bout athletics 
and pedestrianism, but between thirty 
and forty years since no sport in the 
neighbourhood of London was more 
popular than foot-racing, and it was 
in Middlesex that such men as G. 
Seward, Jack White, E. Mills (Young 
England), ‘‘ Deerfoot,’? H. A. Reed, 
C. Westhall and others ran their great 
matches. Thousands of pounds de- 
pended on those races, and there were 
exciting scenes at the Copenhagen 
Grounds, Islington—now occupied by 
the Caledonian Market—on more than 
one occasion. 

Mills was certainly the best of the 
long distance crowd, for he beat 
“ Deerfoot ’’ at ten miles, and might 
have set up records to stand till now 
but for preferring to attend to a busi- 
ness he had established. That busi- 
ness still exists, and is one of the best 
of its sort in the Metropolis. Mills, by 
the way, trained Sir John D. Astley 
for his race against E. C. Burton at 
the Copenhagen Grounds. Neither 
amateur had been beaten, but the 
lawyer got the better of the soldier, 
and in his very readable book, Fifty 
Years of mv Life, ‘‘ The Mate ”’ de- 
clared Mr. Burton to be the best all- 
round sportsman he ever met. Seward 
was an American and came to Lon- 
don with a letter of introduction to the 
late Mr. E. Drinkwater, a great sup- 
porter of pedestrianism, who lost no 
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time in putting the young athlete 
“through the mill.’’ Tried in Hyde 
Park early one morning, Seward as- 
tounded his patron by running the 
hundred yards inside evens, and as he 
reproduced that marvellous form when 
tried the reverse way of the track, Mr. 
Drinkwater knew he had got hold of 
a phenomenon. Seward was matched 
against all the best men in England, 
but he found a Tartar in H. A. Reed, 
a shop assistant in Holborn, whom 
some good judge had discovered was 
an especially speedy runner. A match 
over a quarter of a mile for £100 a side 
was made, the race to be run on the 
turnpike road at Harlington Corner, 
three miles from Hounslow on the way 
to Colnbrook and Windsor. I know 
the road well, and even now it will 
well bear comparison with a similar 
stretch of road in any part of the coun- 
try. The last 200 yards were roped, 


and the crowd, as can be imagined, 
was enormous. 
The story of that exciting race is 


soon told. Both men got well away, 
Reed, however, going off at such a 
rate that the crowd thought he could 
not possibly stay the distance. At 
150 yards the Londoner led by two 
vards, and reaching the Three Mag- 
pies (an old inn which is still in ex- 
istence) Reed drew further away from 
his plucky opponent, and eventually 
won by at least fifteen yards in the 
truly wonderful time of 483 sec. Reed 
ran the American to a standstill, and 
though Buttery of Sheffield afterwards 
claimed to have beaten that time by a 
quarter of a second his friends de- 
clined the offer of £50 to nothing made 
by Mr. J. G. Chambers, hon. sec. of 
the Amateur Athletic Club, to repeat 
the performance at Lillie Bridge. 
There is little doubt about Reed being 
entitled to the record. The division 
between amateurs and_ professionals 
was very thin in those days, and with 
mixed meetings now so common again 
one wonders what legislation will be 
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necessary for the ‘ white-washing ”’ 
of the offenders when athletic gather- 
ings proper are resumed. There have 
been no amateur championships since 
1914, when there was a very notable 
meeting at Stamford Bridge. 

There has always been plenty of 
racing under both rules in Middlesex, 
though Alexandra and Kempton Parks 
are now the only enclosures in the 
county, and racing at the former most 
popular venue is—or was, for the place 
is now a huge internment camp—con- 
fined to sport under Jockey Club rules. 
Barnet, Harrow, Enfield, Ealing, Pin- 
ner, Kingsbury, Finchley, West Dray- 
ton and Dove House (Harrow) are 
meetings which had to be done away 
with really because of the disgraceful 
behaviour of roughs from London, 
and some very remarkable stories are 
told by members of the old brigade. 
There is now no racing within the 
boundaries of London excepting at 
Alexandra Park, and the men who 
tried to establish a ‘‘ flapping ”’ meet- 
ing at Park Royal after the failure of 
the Royal Agricultural Society to 
make a success of a permanent show 
yard near London, found to their cost 
that restrictions of all kinds were in 
existence. Some fine games were 
played at point to point meetings at 
Greenford, Kingsbury, Harefield and 
other places just outside London, and 
though the gathering of the Pegasus 
Club has always been well managed, 
the best of what may be termed the 
Metropolitan fixtures were those held 
year after year up to lately on the 
estate of Mr. Irwin B. Cox between 
High Barnet and Mill Hill, under the 
management of the Middlesex Far- 
mers’ Drag Hunt. Undesirables were 
kept out by the simple expedient of 
not allowing admission to anyone not 
possessed of an invitation ; ‘‘the boys”’ 
were kept off the course, and there 
was no welshing, but up to the last 
time I was there in the spring of 1914 
card sharpers simply swarmed on the 
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conveyances which were licensed to 
ply between Barnet railway station and 
Barnet Gate, and I saw more roguery 
in half an hour that afternoon than 
I saw for the remainder of the year, 


even though the whippet-racing and 
running grounds in the East End of 
London were visited. 


Alexandra Park is now quite an up- 
to-date enclosure, and the rent paid to 
the trustees for the use of the track 
goes a long way towards providing for 
the upkeep of the palace and its very 
spacious grounds. West Drayton was 
a popular steeplechase meeting; a 
very fine course was laid out border- 
ing the Great Western main line. 
Golf was plaved there up to a couple 
of seasons since; the whole estate is 
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now used for grazing. Mr. Arthur 
Yates, who is still in the land of the 
living, was a regular patron of West 
Drayton and Kingsbury, and it is re- 
corded that on one occasion he rode 
seven winners in the day over the latter 
course, which, by the way, was des- 
cribed as “ battledore shaped, of one 


From an old Poster. 


mile and three quarters, six furlongs 
being straight, the first furlong up-hill, 
three furlongs down-hill, and two fur- 
longs up-hill to the finish.’”? About 
the only man | know who ever went 
to the old Kingsbury meeting is Mr. 
Sydenham Dixon, and he tells an 
amusing story of the first races he saw 
there. It is well worth repeating. 
While watching the arrivals he noted 
a very smart hansom cab being driven 


~ 
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up. The horse looked far too good for 
his job, and Mr. Dixon observed that 
the driver paid his charge a good deal 
of attention. He took the horse out 
of the shafts at once, groomed him, 
and, later in the afternoon, removed 
his harness, saddled him and rode out 
to take part in one of the races. The 
sporting cabby was a good horseman, 
and he finished second in a large field. 

] remember a somewhat similar case 
at a little meeting in the West of Ire- 
land. Two of us were being driven 
out by a very sporting-looking jarvey, 
and we naturally asked him if he 
“knew anything.’ For reply he 
pointed his whip at our horse, and told 
us to put our shirts on him for the 
third race, adding ‘‘ an’ he’s done a 
funeral already.’’ We followed the tip, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing our 
horse win a steeplechase without an 
effort. It goes without saying that, 
like his backers, that horse had a good 
time on the return journey. But what 
a day’s work, and what a horse ! 

In writing about racing in Middle- 
sex mention must certainly be made of 
that extraordinary establishment, the 
Hippodrome Racecourse, Bayswater. 
It was opened on June 8rd, 1837, by 
Mr. John Whyte, was enclosed by a 
high paling, and had space for cricket, 
archery, etc., in addition to racing on 
the flat and steeplechasing. Mr. 
Whyte proved himself to be a clever 
man by his management of the under- 
taking, and the way he dressed the 
course, for he was the first man to use 
tan, and its success as dressing of a 
soil consisting of clay baked exces- 
sively hard and subject to crack in 
warm weather induced others to iry 
what had been looked on as refuse. 
He proved that the tan promoted 
growth of the grass, and actually 
formed an elastic carpet. Lord Ches- 
terfield and Count D’Orsay were the 
stewards at the first meeting, held on 
the Saturday before Ascot—the year 
of Touchstone’s Gold Cup—but from 
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first to last the Hippodrome was 
besieged by trouble. The right of way 
was always cropping up. It was 
alleged that the path was circuitous; 
there was plenty of other opposition, 
and a sporting writer of the period de- 
nounced the presumption of ‘‘ a Ken- 
sington barber, a hardwareman of the 
same village, and two professed mini- 
sters of the Gospel for opposing an 
undertaking so fraught with benefit to 
the public.’’ The harassed Mr. Whyte 
had at length to apply to Parliament 
for protection, and in the end mort- 
gagees took possession of the ground 
for building purposes; and thus was 
brought about the end of Kensington’s 
first and only racecourse. It is cer- 
tain there will never be another. But- 
ler, Flatman, Sly, Conolly, John Day 
and all the leading jockeys rode at the 
Hippodrome from time to time, and a 
famous winner there was Mr. Elmore’s 
Lottery, well worthy of mention, for 
later he won the first Grand National 
Steeplechase at Aintree. 

Kempton Park, established by the 
late Mr. S. H. Hyde after he had 
failed to convince the Bristol people 
that an enclosed race meeting might 
improve West Country sport and be 
made a paving concern, is very flour- 
ishing, and the Jubilee Handicap is 
now one of the most popular events 
on the calendar. Much could be 
written about that very attractive 
event, for some magnificent horses 
have won it since Mr. Hedworth Bar- 
clay’s triumph with Bendigo in 1887. 
Minting carried 10 st. when he won 
the following year, a most meritorious 
performance over a mile; Victor Wild 
won in 1895 and 1896 with W. Brad- 
ford up on each occasion; Ypsilanti 
equalled that record in 1903 and 1904, 
and other very popular wins were those 
of Sir G. Murray’s Bachelor’s Double 
and Mr. Dermot McCalmont’s Bache- 
lor’s Hope in 1911 and 1912. 

It was at Kempton Park, by the 
way, that Mr. Hyde established a 
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£1000 stake for grevhounds at the time 
the enclosed system of coursing was 
becoming popular. I am thankful that 
the reign of the enclosed meeting was 
short, for the greyhound was being 
slowly but surely ruined, mere speed 
rather than cleverness behind a hare 
being encouraged. Besides, coursing 
was gradually becoming solely a 
medium for gambling, and men who 
knew absolutely nothing about the 
game were attracted to the enclosures 
purely for betting purposes. On the 
other hand, men who knew the game 
and were well acquainted with running 
strains, found enclosed coursing an 
easy way to the attainment of wealth, 
and I know such a man who, while 
hating enclosed coursing, went to 
Kempton one day, much against his 
will, and came back to town simply 
“loaded ’’ with money. “‘I could not 
help winning,’’ he declared, “ all I 
had to do was to back pedigrees, and 
when I emptied my pockets at The 
Mitre, Hampton Court, driving back 
I found I had won over £300, and | 
had less than a five pound note when | 
left London.’’ Mr. Hyde took one of 
the Kempton Great Champion Stakes 
with Ballangeich, a Scottish bred 
greyhound which was said to be quite 
deaf. Other winners included Mr. 
Lambert Nicholls’s Royal Stag, Mr. 
G. Bell-Irving’s Manager, Mr. T. 
Stone’s Phoebus, and Mr. W. Reilly’s 
Huic Halloa. In 1888 the value of the 
stake was reduced to £600, and it was 
dropped in the following year, when 
the big event in the North, the Gos- 
forth Gold Cup, also was allowed to 
lapse. 

Not far from Kempton, by the wavy, 
the meetings of the Amicable Cours- 
ing Club were held, some of the best 
trials being in Bushey Park and at 
Littleton, where the late Mr. H. Ry- 
mill trained Bruce, the Derby favourite 
of 1882, and subsequently winner of 
the Grand Prix in Paris with Archer 
up. Some splendid meetings were held 
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under the management of the late Mr. 
Stollery. In a letter | had from Mr. 
Edward Dent some time since he told 
me that he was once at the end of four 
stakes at Littleton with greyhounds 
he had trained in London and in the 
Harrow Vale, the latter a district he 
still thinks is one of the best in the 
whole of England for preparing grey- 
hounds. The turf is most excellent 
for galloping, and the roads are al- 
ways dry. Frank Hall certainly found 
that part of Middlesex suitable, for 
Black Fury, winner of the Waterloo 
Cup in 1899, and Red Fury, winner of 
the Plate the next season, were never 
trained anywhere else, and Magnano, 
surely one of the fastest greyhounds 
ever seen at Altcar, was prepared for 
his triumph in 1874 at Wood Green, 
which, as the crow flies, is not far from 
Frank Hall’s old kennels at Hendon. 
Littleton Park, by the way, is now the 
home of Sir Richard Burbidge, but 
his son, Mr. Woodman Burbidge, 
has removed his greyhounds to Fear’s. 
place in Berkshire, because of his very 
clever trainer, Howden, having joined 
the colours. There is not much cours- 
ing in Middlesex nowadays, though 
quite a number of active followers of 
the sport live in London, and one of 
them—a member of the Altcar Club 
and a Waterloo nominator—is proud 
of the fact that during the time he was 
with his regiment in the metropolis he 
managed to win stakes with grey- 
hounds which he and his man_ had 
galloped and walked in their spare 
time in Hyde Park. The only regular 
public sales of greyhounds in England 
are conducted at the Royal Re- 
pository, Barbican, by Mr. R. N. 
Stollery, and I have seen stirring 
scenes, for there is always a ready 
demand for stock bred in the right 
way, and thousands of pounds 
change hands every season. I 
lately ran up to London to the 
dispersal of the late Mr. Foyle Faw- 
cett’s Saughall Kennel, and that I was. 
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justified in declaring that there is 
always a demand for well-bred stock 
was proved at the sale, for thirty-one 
lots—puppies, greyhounds in training 
and brood bitches—made 1617 gs., an 
average of more than £54 apiece. 
This was a very fine return, and much 
higher than that secured on the oc- 
casion of the sale of the late Mr. T. 
Graham’s lots a few years since, when 
eighty-eight greyhounds brought in 
3,225 gs., an average of £38 9s. 6d. 
Mr. S. Hill-Wood’s sale cannot be 
taken into consideration, for the bulk 
of the lots were brought in, but Mr. 
E. Dent, Mr. E. Meredith Crosse (a 
Middlesex courser whose support is 
very greatly missed), Mr. Frank Fors- 
ter and other breeders whom I could 
name have had wonderfully good sales 
at the Barbican Repository. 

The increase of building in the 
county has meant the gradual dispersal 
of great studs which brought fame 
to Middlesex, and though some es- 
pecially good stock was bred in the old 
days in the Willesden paddocks of the 
late Mr. FE. Tattersall at Enfield, 
Canon’s Park—where Eclipse lies 
buried—Theobald’s Park, Wembley, 
and Hampton Court, it is of the last 
that the most interesting story can be 
written, for at the time of dispersal in 
1894 it was to all intents and purposes 
a State establishment. The paddocks 
have existed since the days of the 
Stuarts, and some of Queen Anne's 
best racehorses were reared in them. 
The Georges kept on the stud, but it 
had many ups and downs, and on the 
death of William IV it was announced 
that the horses would be sold. There 
was a great outcry against this action, 
and the following petition was _pre- 
sented by the leading members of the 
Jockey Club: 

We, the undersigned, have heard 
with great concern of the probability 
of a dissolution of the royal stud at 
Hampton Court. We think that the 
great and permanent attraction of 
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the annual stud sale, by producing 
competition, enhances the value of 
thorough-bred horses, and thus pro- 
motes the improvement of the breed 
throughout the kingdom. We trust 
therefore that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment may be induced to advise 
the Queen to retain the establish- 
ment; and we have the less scruple 
in expressing this hope because we 
are persuaded that under judicious 
management the proceeds of the sale 
would be found, upon an average, to 
cover all the expense of maintaining 
the stud. 

The sale of the stock by Messrs. 
Tattersall was allowed to proceed, but 
the establishment was re-organized by 
Queen Victoria, and had quite a useful 
career till finally dispersed just over 
twenty years since. | have before me 
the catalogue of the 1837 sale. The 
aggregate realized was 15,692 gs., 
the top price, 1,550 gs., being paid by 
Mr. Tattersall for The Colonel, a 
St. Leger winner for which 4,000 
gs. had been given. Actaeon brought 
in 920 and a black and a 
bay-coloured Arabian stallion went 
to Germany France respec- 
tively at 580 gs. and 410 gs. The 
brood mares, forty-three in number, 
averaged £233 10s. each, nearly all 
the best lots going abroad, greatly to 
the disgust of British breeders. Queen 
Victoria made a paying concern of the 
stud ; it was not a costly establishment, 
and some good horses were bred 
there. Springfield, Sainfoin, Best 
Man and La Fléche were raised 
in the paddocks at Bushey, — the 
last being one of the best year- 
lings bred at the stud, and when 
she was sold there was a rare duel 
between the Duke of Portland and 
Lord Marcus Beresford, the latter 
bidding for Baron de Hirsch. That 
was at the yearling sale in 1890, and it 
was not till the 5,500 gs. mark was 
reached that the Duke of Portland re- 
tired, and a youngster destined to be 
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one of the greatest mares of modern 
times passed into the possession of 
Baron de Hirsch. She won _ the 
1,000 gs., Oaks, St. Leger, Lan- 
cashire Plate of £10,000, Cambridge- 
shire and the Liverpool Autumn 
Cup, and, when her owner’s stud was 
dispersed in 1896, Sir Tatton Sykes 
went to 12,600 gs. for her. John 
O’Gaunt was her best son. 


The buyer was afterwards not satisfied 
till he had secured the other half 
share, for which he paid 1000 gs., and 
even then he was the cheapest horse 
ever bought. He was never beaten, 
and brought in upwards of £25,000. 
He was short in the forehead and high 
in the hips, which gave elasticity to 
his stride; his heart weighed 14 Ibs., 
which extraordinary  circum- 


THE LAST GRAND STEEPLECHASE AT THE HIPPODROME, 1841. 


From an old print. 


I have already mentioned Eclipse 
as being buried in the county, and 
very little more need be said of that 
really wonderful horse, which was bred 
by William, Duke of Cumberland, 
and originally cost but 75 gs., Mr. 
Wildman, a Smithfield salesman, buy- 
ing him at that price and selling a 
half share to Mr. O’Kelly for 650 gs. 


stance,’’ declared a writer of his day, 
“he owed his great natural courage.”’ 
In twenty-three years Eclipse sired 
344 winners; the amon’ stake 
money they won was £158 047 12s. 
Cloister, winner of the Grand National 
steeplechase in 189% carry the 
steadier of 12 st. 7 Ib. spen ‘is last 
days in the paddocks of Mess» . Rich 
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at Wembley, and the head of the 
famous old ’chaser—he won the big 
cross-country race by forty lengths— 
was beautifully mounted by Rowland 
Ward, and was for a few days on view 
at the noted taxidermist’s shop in Pic- 
cadilly. Looking out of the top half 
of his stable door, the setting of the 
head was most natural. Mr. Ward 
never did a finer piece of work. 

The subject of horses cannot be left 
without reference to coaching. I 


am not going to mention all the routes 
through even part of Middlesex, but it 
was in the county that Jim Selby be- 
gan and ended his record Brighton 
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Arrive. Depart. 
Streatham— 
Changed in 47 sec. 


10.28 10.20 


Croydon— 
Passed through 
Purley Bottom— 
Changed in 1 min. 5 
Merstham— 
Plate greased and changed 
in 2 min. ... 
Horley— 
Changed in 55 sec. 
Crawley— 
Ran through 
Peas Pottage— 
Changed in 1 min. 2 sec. ... 
Handcross— 
Ran through 
Cuckfield— 
Changed in 
Friars Oak— 
Changed in 
Patcham— 
Changed in 47 sec. 
Brighton “ Ship 
Turned round 
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drive on July 15, 1888. The substantial 
wager of £1,000 to £500 was laid that 
he could not do the double journey 
in eight hours. He did it with ten 
minutes to spare, and the drive can be 
best described by reproducing his time 
bill, now much sought after, for men 
who have a copy are rarely willing to 
part with it. Selby carried a good 
load, for Mr. H. L. Beckett, Mr. 
Carleton Blyth, Mr. A. S. Broad- 
wood, Mr. William P. Cosier, and 
Mr. A. F. McAdam were passengers, 
and W. J. Godden was guard. The 


time table was as follows: 


Arrive. Depart. 
The Kennels— 


Company got 
first time 


Friars Oak— 
Changed horses & greased 


down for 


plates 

Cuckfield— 
Handcross— 
Peas Pottage— 

Changed in 1 min. 
Crawley— 

Passed through. 
Horley— 

Changed in 56 sec. 
Red Hill— 

Turned corner galloping ... 
Merstham— 

Greased plate again 
Purley Bottom— 

Changed in 50 sec. 
Croydon— 

Right through. 
Streatham— 

Changed in 55 sec. 
Piccadilly— 

Cheers 


2.075 2.20 
one 2.35 2.36 
2 
11.513 11.523 3-29 3.30 
12.11 
532 12.542 4.25 
1.40 
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A bona fide Middlesex coach was 
the Defiance, which for a few seasons 
in the late ’eighties of the last century 
ran from the Hotel Metropole to 
Bentley Priory near Stanmore, one of 
the most charming villages in the 
whole of the county, even with Den- 
ham, Ruislip and Stanwell in mind. 
The Priory was once the residence of 
Queen Adelaide, the consort of 
William IV; it afterwards belonged 
to the Duke of Abercorn, and then to 
Sir John Kelk. The coach ran via 
Piccadilly, Hendon—-where _ horses 
were changed at the Welsh Harp— 
Edgware and Stanmore. The last vil- 
lage is in the highest and most attrac- 
tive part of Middlesex, and lies on the 
southern slope of a hill. At the foot 
is Stanmore Park, once the home of 
the Duke of Chandos; from the 
summit the view is magnificent. There 
is heather on the heath, and beautiful 
woodland walks, and the gardens of 
the Abercorn Royal Hotel are among 
the most picturesque in Middlesex. 
While on the subject of inns, mention 
should be made of the Three Pigeons 
at Brentford, an Elizabethan house 
lately closed by the County Council 
on the ground of redundancy. As the 
resort of literary celebrities it was en- 
titled to rank with the Devil Tavern 
in Middle Temple Lane and_ the 
Mermaid. It was indeed considered 
to be the sole Elizabethan tavern 
in England. It was occupied to 
the last, though the low, carved and 
panelled chambers disappeared vears 
before it was closed. The house is re- 
ferred to in Butler’s ‘‘ Hudibras ”’ as 
the headquarters of highwaymen, and 
tradition connects the inn with the ex- 
ploits of Dick Turpin, Brentford being 
adjacent to Hounslow Heath. Houns- 
low, by the way, being the first stage 
on the road to the West of England, 
was a great centre of coaching, and 
hundreds of horses were quartered 
there. I remember reading a very 
clever parody on Goldsmith’s ‘ De- 


serted Village,’’ written at the time 
when the railways were gradually oust- 
ing the coaches from the position they 
had held for so long. The finish was 
as follows : 


A time there was ere railroads came in force, 
When every mile of ground maintained its horse ; 
Coach after coach then rattled briskly by, 

** Live and let live’? was then the wholesome cry. 
*Tis past! and now succeeds the general doom 
Of landlord, barmaid, waiters, ostler, groom ; 
The coachman’s glories have for ever set, 

And ‘* Boots ’’ has got a place—in the Gazette. 


Hounslow was also associated with 
the introduction of polo into England, 
for it was on the famous heath adjoin- 
ing the Bath road that in 1869 the 10th 
Hussars and the 9th Lancers played 
the first match ever seen in this coun- 
try. Eight a side were played in that 
pioneer game, but Sir Walter Smythe 
(then plain Captain Smythe) after- 
wards introduced it to Hurlingham, 
with what result everybody at all in- 
terested in sport now knows. The 
Champion Cup tournament was started 
in 1876; then came the inter-regimental 
tournament, and many other big 
events. I have seen some fine matches 
on the ground just on the Middlesex 
side of the river, but there has been no 
representative polo there since the 
summer of 1914, and no arrangements 
have been made for next year. The 
attendances on big days were enor- 
mous, and over 4,000 teas have been 
served on the lawns in a_ single 
afternoon. Ranelagh and Roehamp- 
ton are on the Surrey side of 
the Thames, while of the Middle- 
sex clubs at Gunnersbury, Houns- 
low, Kingsbury and Wembley Park, 
which were in full swing before the 
war broke out, there is not now a sur- 
vivor. Gunnersbury, of course, was 
a private club with a full-sized and ex- 
cellent ground in Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild’s park near Acton, and 
with Mr. Evelyn de Rothschild, Lord 
Dalmeny and Mr. Neil Primrose in- 
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terested in its progress some splendid 
matches were plaved on the Gunners- 
bury enclosure. So readily did the 
turf dry, that I remember several 
games being transferred there from 
Roehampton when not one of the four 
grounds there was fit to play on. 
Wembley Park gave out when the 
estate was sold for building purposes. 
Hounslow was purely « military club, 
and can be revived at any time, 
but as a frequent visitor to Kings- 
bury in the palmy davs of peace, | 
am really sorry that the club is dis- 
banded. As a fact its effects were sold 
by auction a few weeks since, and | 
am very much afraid the pretty ground 
adjoining the home of Mr. W. Walton 
is closed to the game for all time. | 
have been to a great many polo 


grounds in various parts of the coun- 
try, but cannot recall a place where 
the stranger was made more welcome 
than at Kingsbury, and what an out- 
ing was the annual gymkhana held at 
the end of the London season! I 


have seen a pony brought all the way 
from the West of England to have a 
cut against the Londoners for the Roe 
Green Cup or the Kingsbury scurry. 

My agricultural friends will expect 
something to be said about Park Royal 
and the disastrous experiment of the 
Royal Agricultural Society as regards 
the establishment of a permanent 
showyard in the neighbourhood of 
London. A magnificent site of 116 
acres, lying between Willesden and 
Ealing, and only six miles from the 
Marble Arch by road, was bought, 
£30,000 being laid out, and everything 
promised well for the opening in the 
last week of June, 1905. I remember 
that day perfectly well, and can also 
recall the expressions of surprise dur- 
ing the week that the crowd was no 
bigger; it was astounding that Lon- 
doners could not be drawn to the 
finest show of its kind, as was invari- 
ably the case in other parts of the 
country. Even the side shows failed 
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to attract, and on the Saturday after- 
noon, when driving, trotting and 
other competitions were decided in 
one of the most magnificent show rings. 
ever planned, there were not nearly as 
many people as | have since seen at a 
football match on the same ground. 
The late Sir Walter Gilbey and _ his. 
friends stood aghast, but hoped that 
the crowds would be drawn another 
year. They were not, however, and 
there was again a heavy loss, and 
things were no better even a_ third 
year, when it had to be admitted that 
the best interests of the society and 
agriculture would be served by return 
to the perambulatory system of shows. 
The huge losses were cut, and the 
estate got rid of at a price which was 
not altogether unsatisfactory. An- 
other institution closely associated 
with London for many years, but 
which is now no longer in existence, 
was the Brookfield stud of Mr. W. 
Burdett Coutts, M.P., at Highgate, 
established in the seventies of the last 
century, and having breeding estab- 
lishments at Shenley and Market 
Weighton. Between 100 and 200 
mares of the oldest pedigree were bred 
every year, and the occasional sales 
of ‘‘ made’’ harness horses’ were 
among the most attractive gatherings 
during the London season. At nine 
of those sales the horses sold as 
matched teams and pairs, in single 
harness and as hacks, numbered 427, 
the average price per horse being 
£172 5s. It seems incredible in these 


days that £73,550 15s. should be paid 


for harness horses and hacks at one 
Lendon establishment, but that was 
the amount which changed hands at 
nine of the Brookfield sales, and dur- 
ing his association with the Market 
Weighton I have no doubt Mr. Bur- 
dett Coutts paid far more than that 
huge sum to Yorkshire farmers for 
hackneys bred on the Wolds. 
Shooting and fishing, as well as 
hunting, must be lightly touched on. 
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One or two meets of the Old Berkeley 
(East) Foxhounds are in the county, 
but neither the Enfield Chase Stag- 
hounds nor the draghounds of the 
Middlesex farmers are running dur- 
ing the war. In the days of the Royal 
Buckhounds the Harrow country pro- 
vided runs which Lord Ribblesdale 
declared ‘‘ even Leicestershire cannot 
surpass.’’ There was a famous run on 
March 2nd, 1868, when a deer was 
turned out at Denham Court near Ux- 
bridge. The Prince of Wales was one 
of the field, and hounds ran from Den- 
ham, past Pinner, to the foot of 
Harrow Hill, through the church- 
yard, and down the other side of the 
Hill to Wormwood Scrubbs and on to 
Paddington, where the deer was taken 
in the goods station. As_ regards 
shooting, there is comparatively little 
in West Middlesex, because of the 
enormous acreage devoted to market 
gardening and fruit growing, but a 
very big head of game used to be 
reared at Hillingdon, Swakeleys and 


Harefield, probably the best sport 
of all being over the 1,000 acres which 
go with the charming Jacobean house, 


Swakeleys. There are several first- 
rate shooting schools, one of the best 
being the London Sporting Park, 
Hendon, of which Mr. W. W. Watts 
is the managing director. The King 
has picked up many a wrinkle there, 
for everything is perfectly arranged, 
even to the erection of artificial grouse 
butts. They are placed in line the 
usual distance apart, and from them 
practice is obtained at inanimate fast 
birds, coming, going away, and in 
every direction, singly and in lots, and 
with arrangements to prevent follow- 
ing round and covering the other 
butts. The West London Shooting 
School at Perivale also bears a high 
reputation, and there are others; each 
has a very distinguished list of 
patrons. 

All fishermen know the Thames, 
and it bears the character of being 
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the best preserved and the _ best 
re-stocked public river in England, 
though this could not be said till the 
formation of the Thames Angling 
Preservation Society. Its powers ex- 
tend to Staines, and it has quite 
stopped river poaching. The Colne, 
quite a good river, is a tributary met 
with at West Drayton, where there is 
also the Thorney Weir fishery. Pen- 
ton Hook is a very popular station, 
and there is nice fly-fishing there, two 
weir pools, and some excellent water 
for spinning. 

No golf course in the county is 
at all busy these days; at least 
one is closed altogether; football 
is of the non-competitive order, and it 
was astonishing to see so big a crowd 
at Queen’s Club the last Saturday in 
October, on the occasion of the first 
game of real Australian football ever 
played in England. The game was 
historic, and the two sides gave an ex- 
ceedingly interesting exhibition. The 
ball is slightly larger than that used 
for Rugby, and there are eighteen 
players a side; the game is a mixture 
of Rugby and Association ; it is fast, 
and can be readily followed. Pugilism, 
fencing and plenty of other sports and 
pastimes which are popular in Middle- 
sex might be dealt with, but enough 
has been written to prove its versatility 
as a sporting county. Its great Public 
School, Harrow, has turned out some 
magnificent athletes, and sent more 
than 850 old boys to take part in the 
great struggle which is now interest- 
ing the whole world. Alas! nearly 
one half of that huge number have 
made the great sacrifice. One can 
imagine the feeling which prompted 
one of the best-known of the Old Har- 
rovians who have fallen to write, ‘‘ | 
have tried to do my best for the old 
Hill, according to my lights.’’ His 
example will not be lost on the present 
generation. Harrow boys who have 
gained fame on the cricket field include 
A. C. MacLaren and F. S. Jackson, 
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each a great batsman even when at 
school. 

My article must finish with a short 
reference to Lord’s, the home of 
the M.C.C. and the Middlesex county 
team. A visit to the sanctum of Mr. 
F. E. Lacey, the successor to the late 
Mr. Perkins, is full of interest. The 
old engravings of past and present 
cricket, including quaint pictures of 
the grounds at Harrow, Rugby, Eton 
and other Public Schools are well 
worth spending some time over, for 
there is no finer collection in the world. 
Here is a wall covered with admirable 
pencil sketches of famous cricketers, 
from Lord Bessborough to Grace, and 
there are portraits, cartoons and 
verses ; with 


all having connection 
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cricket. County cricket is now = in 
abeyance, but several M.C.C. teams 
were sent out last summer, and no 
doubt similar arrangements will be 
made next year. The county team had 
a brilliant season in 1914, being 
second to Surrey in the championship 
table, and under the captaincy of Mr. 
P. F. Warner eleven out of twenty of 
the matches were won, and oniy two 
lost. To the end of Julv, indeed, the 
team was not beaten. Not a match 
was lost at Lord’s, and the two pro- 
fessionals, J. W. Hearne and F. A. 
Tarrant, headed the averages, the 
former scoring 76.16 for thirty-one 
completed innings, while the latter 
took 112 wickets for an average of 
19.08 runs. A very creditable record. 
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The Trapper: An Appreciation 


BY 


GLYNN-WARD 


Illustrated from photographs supplied by the Author. 


T’ was up among the inlets of the 

North Pacific Coast that I found 
him. My headquarters were a logging 
camp near the head of a most beau- 
tiful inlet twenty miles long, but this 
is not marked except in charts or sur- 
vey maps. Our only connection with 
the world was an important little tug 
that used to puff up with our freight 
and mail once a week, on Thursdays, 
weather permitting. Once, | remem- 
ber, they forgot our groceries, and 
there was no canned milk or sugar in 
the camp for a week. 

I spent most of my time in a flat- 


bottomed dinghy with my rifle, and 
used to go off exploring by the day, 
fascinated by the vast silence of the 
grand unknown, always chancing up- 
on some place new and inconceivably 


beautiful. At the head of the inlet 
two rivers opened out, known to us as 
East and West Rivers, six miles apart 
by sea. One tumbled through the 
mountains in rapids and thundering 
waterfalls ; the other made a wide and 
wonderfully fertile valley, wherein 
were whole orchards of wild crab- 
apple swamps and marshes that were 
a paradise for wild fowl, and several 
large beaver colonies. 

One morning I had rowed up to the 
mouth of East River, tied up my boat 
and struck off on foot into the bush, 
hoping to get a better view of the dis- 
tant marshes, where I knew some shel- 
drake were in hiding. Now it needs 
a man with a soul of steel and nerves 
of cast iron not to be overwhelmed by 
the extraordinary and tremendous still- 


ness of the British Columbian bush. 
The very silence of great spaces 
buzzes round your head, your own 
footsteps are the only sound in the 
world and you are alone on a strange 
earth, 

Presently 1 came upon a pile of fish 
bones on the ground, and fell to won- 
dering how they came there. After- 
wards | knew it might have been an 
eagle, and not necessarily a grizzly 
bear! Then I climbed speedily down 
to the river bank again, glad of the 
friendly quack of a mallard for com- 
pany, and here I sat me down on a 
rock to meditate. 

I looked up and saw a most unex- 
pected sight. Someone in a boat was 
coming—a man with shaggy hair and 
beard, and, after the manner of the 
Pacific Coast, standing up and rowing 
forward. I am sure a grizzly would 
have startled him far less than the 
sight of me. I hailed him, and he 
came up. He was going up the river 
to see to his traps, and he would be 
glad enough to take me if I did not 
mind his rough boat and his dogs. 
Tom Sullivan was his name, and his 
shack was ’way down between the 
rivers. 

‘“ How do you get your mail and 
your provisions,’’ I asked. 

He looked at me astonished. 

““T never get no mail! And for 
provisions, I lays in my stock of flour 
and sugar and salt. Then I catch my 
salmon, or my gun brings in the rest. 
Yesterday I boiled a goose with a 
bunch of greens, and them million- 
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aires in Chicago would ha’ been glad 
to sit down wi’ me!”’ 

Then I feasted on tales of trapping, 
fights with panthers and bears face to 
face in the bush, and the ways and 
wiles of all the animals. Now and 
then he asked for news of the world— 
how had the war between Russia and 
Japan ended, and was England a re- 
public vet. 

1 told him all | knew of the wreck 
of the ‘‘ Titanic,’’ and he told in re- 
turn how his wife and three children 
had been drowned in shipwreck, and 
his own floating body picked up un- 
conscious. For what purpose, one 
wonders. 

He read the ground like an open 
book. <A piece of fluff on the water 
meant to him a scuffle up stream be- 
tween a mink and a coon. There were 
an otter’s tracks on the bank, and a 
marten’s. The otter had slipped climb- 
ing up. Some leaves turned back at 
a certain height from the ground 


meant that a wolf had been down to 

drink a day or so before, though it 

left no tracks on the grassy swamp. 
We had to push up some rapids in 


order to reach the upper marshes 
where the geese were feeding, and 
when at last we landed the trapper 
laid his finger on his lips. 

““ They can hear and smell further 
than any living thing,’’ he whispered. 
The four dogs, well trained to every 
movement, kept close at heel. So we 
crept softly from bush to bush, jump- 
ing beaver dams and circling deep, 
muddy pools. Sometimes he stopped 
to show me the trail made by black 
bear on their way to the river to fish, 
and where one had dug up a skunk 
cabbage. 

At a sign from the trapper we 
doubled up, and steadily neared a line 
of tufted hillocks. Peering through 
the cranberry bushes, he pointed out 
the heads of the geese about two hun- 
dred yards off. At first sight they 
looked to me like black twigs amongst 
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the red-topped swamp grass, but pre- 
sently I made out their heads and 
necks uplifted and rigid, for they had 
already heard us. 

It was really too long and close a 
shot for a rifle, but it was our only 
chance, so we both took aim, fired 
simultaneously, and—missed! © The 
dogs ran forward, the geese rose with 
leisurely dignity, and gradually form- 
ing a V high over our heads, were 
away to other pastures. We watched 
them till the dreary melancholy of 
their ‘‘ honk-honk ’’ had died away 
in the distance, the loneliest sound in 
nature second to the howl of a wolf. 

Well,’’ said Tom, we’d best be 
hitting the trail again, or we won’t 
make the mouth of the river before 
the tide falls.’’ 

On the way back little Mary Jane 
put up two willow grouse, and each 
time the trapper gave me the shot, as 
he ever did, although his own shoot- 
ing meant his bread and butter, and 
his excitement when I redeemed my 
character by getting them both in the 
head, was as great as mine. 

He gathered me bunches of sweet 
cyclamen and tall pink dog-tooth 
violet, and showed me the wild scrub, 
‘* Hudson's Bay tea plant,’’ out of 
which he made his tea. He unmoored 
my boat for me, and packed the 
grouse and flowers in, and we parted 
finally resolved to meet again before 
long. 

So began the first of many wonder- 
ful outings, which, as I gradually 
came to see through the trapper’s eyes, 
opened up for me a new and strange 
world. Once we came across a patch 
of rhubarb in a deserted garden be- 
longing to some bygone prospector. 
Said Tom : 

‘* Now, [| be main fond of rhubarb. 
Puts me in mind of my wife, it does; 
but blessed if I know how to cook it !”’ 

So we picked an armful, and back ~ 
I went with him to his shack, a one- 
roomed log hut with a stove in one 
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corner; his bed in the other was a nest 
for a litter of terrier pups, Mary Jane’s 
offspring. The trapper propped up a 
chair for me to sit in, and then 
chivied the derned varmin ”’ out 
of the shack with language intended to 
hide his real pride in them! 


Loughboro’ Inlet. 


On the walls were various skins 
stretched out to dry, two or three loon 
breasts, and, by way of variety, some 
fashion plate ladies cut out of an 
ancient paper of years long past. I 
began to look about for a knife and a 
vessel in which to cook the rhubarb, 
while he lit the fire, but there was 
only one, and that was filled with 
flapjacks. These he turned straight 
out on to the dusty table, and when 
I pleaded for them—‘‘ Guess it’ll take 
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more than an-extry layer o’ dust to 
settle me!”’ 

‘Well, I be main grateful to ye, 
eh !’’ he said when I was going. “‘T’ll 
brighten it up a bit ’gainst next time 
you come, and have summat good for 
you to eat.”’ And he gave me the 


breast of a loon and an ermine skin 
to take away for ‘‘ keeps.’’ 

It was sunset as I rowed away down 
the inlet, and a six-mile row gives 
time for any scene one happens to be 
facing to engrave itself deeply on the 
memory. The trapper stood leaning 
against the door of his shack, chewing 
his plug and looking after me. Three 
of the dogs tumbled over the pups, 
but Wolf lay at his master’s feet with 
his head between his paws. In these 
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inlets there is always either storm or 
calm, generally the latter, as the snow 
mountains all round prevent any 
breeze from reaching sea-level; so the 
air is heavy with silence. Not a leaf 
stirs, and the sounds of birds and 
animals come magnified over the 
water. There is always the querulous 
gossip of the butter balls, the peculiar 
cry of the divers, the comfortable 
quack of several mallard flying past, 
and just now the “‘ honk-curonk ”’ of 
our friends the geese in V-shape 
across the sky. Whereat the trapper 
shaded his eyes and watched them, 
knowing well the whence and thence 
of their flight. Sometimes the musical 
trumpet of a bald-headed eagle fight- 
ing for his mate would break up the 
stillness, and I could see them in the 
distance, circling slowly over the pine- 
tops. So as I rowed on that picture 
grew dimmer, and at last faded alto- 
gether into blue distance, leaving 
only its beautiful peaceful memory. 


Out of the world and its hurry and 
bustle time meant nothing to him, 
money less; his dogs, his gun, and 


Nature were friends that could not 
fail him; his estate—as far as he cared 
to walk or row, and his cares nothing 
but to keep his larder full enough for 
his needs. Happy not as the world 
calls happy, but with a content that 
only Nature brings to those who live 
in her and with her. 

On the morrow at dawn he would 
call his dogs, and off up that moun- 
tain opposite to examine his traps 
and see what luck they had brought 
in the shape of wolverine, mink, mar- 
ten, coon or badger. There might 
possibly be an unwary cougar caught 
in the big new trap which he had 
bought with his last black bear’s skin ; 
but the bears themselves, as_ the 
Indian had said, had not yet come 
out of their winter hiding places, or 
were sitting shivering and blinking 
in the sun on the rocks, not yet waked 
up enough to move down to the river 
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levels after fish. He had also pur- 
posed a climb to the snow line after 
some mountain goat that we had seen 
from below feeding in happy security. 

After our next trip we were too late 
returning and too far from his shack 
for me to venture back to have tea with 
him. He was very disappointed, poor 
old man, for in the interim he had 
made one of his rare trips to Shoal 
Bay, which was thirty miles down 
the coast, and boasted a store, the 
nearest, and indeed the ,only one be- 
tween this and Lund. 

Now thirty miles in a rowboat is no 
Sabbath Day’s journey through the 
easiest seas in the world, and naviga- 
tion along the Pacific Coast is any- 
thing but child’s plav. North of Lund 
there are the heavy seas round Hole- 
in-the-Wall, where, apart from danger 
of swamping, a boat must keep its 
course by a hairbreadth or be ripped 
open by pinnacles of rock in the most 
unexpected places. The next great 
dangers are both the Euchlytor 
Rapids, well known and dreaded by 
all coast steamers, and the Green 
Point Rapids, less famous but equally 
deadly, and here a boat must wait for 
exactly the right tide before going 
through, or very probably be sucked 
to the bottom of one of those pitiless 
green whirlpools. 

All this the trapper had faced, there 
and back, and only to buy a razor, 
a looking glass and a tablecloth to pre- 
pare himself for a visit from me! His 
sixty-mile row was useless after all, 
for on the way home he was caught 
in a storm, and the wind carried off 
his tablecloth! Not only that, but as 
his landing was difficult, in the dark 
he dropped the anchor on the looking 
glass ! 

** Seven years bad luck, I guess! 
Wonder how it’ll take me?” he said 
to me soon afterwards. He little knew 
how soon and suddenly his luck would 
end for ever. He had made arrange- 
ments with a “ pard’’ to go up a 
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northern inlet after bear and moun- 
tain goat, and would be away nearly 
three weeks. ‘‘ By the time I’m back 
the salmon berries’ll be ripe, and we’ll 


The Old Shack. 


put up a bear certain sure along East 
River! Gosh! I’d like to see you set 
your first bear! I’d sure like to see 
you do that !”’ 

But he never came back again, and 
that was the last time I saw him. 
The days and weeks slipped by, 
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and | became keenly anxious for the 
trapper’s return; but to my great dis- 
appointment there was no sign of him. 
Several times I rowed up to his shack 


to see if there were any trace of life, 
but the door was shut, and all was 
silent and deserted. 

In these parts there are no news- 
papers, and the written word is rare, 
so that tales of occurrences on the 
coast only reach other parts by means 
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of a chance passer-by any time after- 
wards, or, more often, never at all. 
One morning as I was walking down 
to breakfast at the camp cook-house a 
shaggy grey dog bounded over to me 
from the wharf. It was Judy, the 
trapper’s favourite bear dog. 

‘“ Where has she come from? Is 
the trapper here ?’’ I cried delighted. 

‘“ We found her howling all alone 
on one of those rock islands near Hole- 
in-the-Wall,’’ said one of the loggers 
who had just come back in the 
cruiser. ‘‘ By the look of her she’s 
been starving there for days. There 


was a deserted camp and a dead dog 
and a water-logged boat on the rocks. 
So we took her off and brought her 
back with us.”’ 

{ listened with cold horror in my 
A deserted camp—a 


heart. dead 
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dog—a_ water-logged boat the 
rocks !’’ Was that all that was left ? 

“And didn’t you hear anything 
else ?’’ I asked. ‘‘ No news of her 
master ?”’ 

** An Indian had some tale of the 
man being drowned as he hauled in his 
anchor one night; it must have been 
Lone Tom that lived all by hisself up 
yon; but nobody knew nothing about 
him. He won’t be missed !”’ 

““Won’t be missed !’’ thought I, 
and looked at Judy. She slunk off to 
a corner, her tail between her legs; a 
hopeless task to try and vindicate her 
master’s sacred memory for these 
wooden-headed clods. 

That night I lay wide-eyed and 
wondering, filled with the ‘‘ sense of 
tears in human things,”’ and listening 
to the howls of a lonely dog. — 


[In two of these illustrations allowance must be made for the 
artist’s licence ; clouds are seldom seen in B.C.—AvrTuonr. | 
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A Ramble in a Sussex Wood 


BY 


ELEANOR SHIFFNER 


Illustrations by the Author. 


URING the dreary, dark winter 

days a real lover of the country 
will sit in front of a fire and think over 
the lovely days he has spent roaming 
about the woods and longing for the 
time when he will be able to renew his 
rambles. One of the pleasantest days 
| ever spent was in the spring, when | 
either roamed or sat about watching 
the various birds busy with their nests. 
The wood I chose that day is a par- 
ticularly pretty one, in the early spring 
many of the “ rides ’’ being thickly 


carpeted with primroses and wood 
anemones; in many _ places large 
clumps of daffodils grow, and with the 
Southdown hills standing up in the 
distance it altogether makes a lovely 
picture. Looking into the under- 
growth I saw in a hollow, scooped 
out among the dead leaves, a pheas- 
ants’ nest containing fifteen eggs, 
which were quite warm, the hen bird 
having evidently just crept off on 
hearing me approaching. A _ little 
while after, going quietly back to the 
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spot, I found she had returned. This 
time she did not leave, but kept her 
eye fixed on me. Some days later 
there was nothing but shells to be 
found, so the young ones had safely 
hatched out, although the nest was 
very near to a public road. These 
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running about on the wire netting on 
the avairy, where the keeper had his 
pheasants confined to secure his eggs; 
the cock evidently wished to get in to 
have a good fight with the captive 
cocks. Among the reeds growing on 
the banks of a stream which runs 
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birds do a lot of good to the farmers, 
as they kill off so many wire worms 
and various insects. To show this, the 
contents of the crop of one bird was 
examined, and found to contain thirty- 
six acorns, 1,200 wire worms, and 500 
grubs of the “‘ daddy long-legs.”’ 
On hearing a cock pheasant keep 
calling, I went to the spot where the 
sound came from and found he was 


through the wood was a moorhen's 
nest with seven eggs in it. The old 
bird I never saw; she had probably 
dived into the stream and swam away, 
or else she may have been hiding 
under the water, as they have a trick 
of doing, with the beak only showing 
above the surface, thus making it im- 
possible to see them. They are quite 
the shyest of our birds. These eggs 
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never hatched, as a day or two after- 
wards the keeper found the bird dead 
just above the nest; there were no 
marks on it to show how it met its 
death. 

By the side of one of the rides a big 
beech tree grows with a thick stem of 
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ivy round it; about ten to twelve feet 
up the branches divide, leaving a small 
kind of platform. Just before arriving 
at this tree I saw a fox come down and 
slink off into the undergrowth. It was 
evidently a favourite resort, the stem 
of ivy being very handy for climbing. 
One day in the hunting season the 
hounds lost their fox close to this 
spot. It had evidently ‘‘ gone up ”’ 
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instead of to ground. I! wondered 
whether this was one of the cubs which 
was brought up by a farmer’s dog? 
The earth was in a place where it could 
not be left, so had to be dug out; just 
as they got to the cubs, which were a 
few weeks old, the terrier belonging 
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to the farmer who was looking on got 
loose, and before it could be stopped 
had jumped in and killed one of the 
cubs. The next question was what to 
do with the remaining cubs, so it was 
decided while the terrier (which had 
puppies) was out to take two of them 
away, and put the two cubs in their 
place with the remaining puppy. The 
terrier on returning at once took to 
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them, although she had just killed the 
one. She used to go out into the 
hedgerows and kill rabbits and bring 
them back to her foster children. They 
had great games with the puppy, and 
took no notice of the farmer; but when 
I went in to photograph them they 
slunk into the darkest corner and tried 
to hide themselves in the straw, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty they 
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fun to see how many heads can be 
bitten off! Although foxes are not 
quite all that can be desired to game 
rearing, the keepers get many a half 
sovereign during the hunting season, 
and what would a country be without 
hunting, and what can be a more 
cheery sound than a pack of hounds 
in full cry; or a_ prettier sight 
than to see hounds running through 


were prevailed upon to come out. 
When they were old enough to feed 
and look after themselves they were 
taken several miles away and turned 
down into the wood. Of course, foxes 
are not great friends of the keepers, 
and it certainly must be rather trying 
when they manage to get in among 
the young pheasants and kill them by 
the dozen. One would not mind if 
they killed just enough to satisfy their 
hunger, instead of biting their heads 
off and leaving the carcases. But from 
the fox’s point of view it must be great 


bracken as it is changing to its autumn 
colour on the Downs in the early 
morning during the cubbing season ? 

Coiled up under a root among the 
dead leaves I came across a hedgehog. 
These animals, I am afraid, often fall 
victims to the keepers’ traps, as they 
say they suck the pheasants’ and 
partridges’ eggs. Foxes and badgers 
are supposed to eat hedgehog, as 
they know its vulnerable part, which is 
under its nose when coiled up. A dog 
will sometimes find this out, and roll 
them over and kill them. According 
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to Mr. Douglas English there are 270 
quills to a square inch; thus an aver- 
aged-sized hedgehog would _ have 
16,000. It must have tried somebody’s 
patience to have counted them! The 
voung ones are weird-looking little 
creatures; they are born with their 
eyes shut, and their quills, which be- 
gin to appear within twenty-four hours 
of their birth, are quite white and 
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soft. 


It is fully a month before they 
are sufficiently stiff to enable them to 


curl themselves. There are generally 
four or five young ones at a time. 
About November they will make a 
nice warm nest of moss, dead leaves 
and grass, and curl themselves up and 
hibernate till about March. Some- 
times between these periods if they are 
disturbed and the weather is mild they 
will forsake their winter quarters. The 
gypsies eat them and look upon them 
as a great luxury; they roll them up 
into a ball of clay and bake them by 
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their wood fire; when sufficiently done 
and they are opened, the quills and 
skin adhere to the hot clay, and so 
come away. I kept one in the conser- 
vatory for about three weeks for photo- 
graphic purposes. It had a _ large 
basket of dead leaves and grass to 
sleep in, which it did for several days. 
The next day I went to get it, but 
could not find it. It was finally dis- 
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covered under the step where the hot 
water pipes went through, and I had 
to wait till it came out in the evening 
and block up the hole. People said I 
should never get it to uncoil unless 
water was poured on it; but | found 
it would not keep coiled ; even when I 
held it in my hands (with a thick pair 
of gloves on) it poked its nose through 
my fingers. It was very fond of bread 
and milk, and ate any. amount of 
worms. I took it up on to the Downs 
one evening and turned it loose. I 
quite expected it to run away into the 
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bushes as soon as it was put down; 
but instead it proceeded to lick itself 
all over till the quills were quite wet, 
and it was still at its toilet when I left 
after about a quarter of an hour. They 
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are very good in a garden, as they eat 
the worms, grubs, snails, beetles, etc. 
Some people keep them as pets in the 
house to kill the black beetles. 

Sitting by the side of a pond in the 
middle of the wood I saw a snake 
swimming towards me. It reared its 
head up and wriggled its body along 
the top of the water, and came along 
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at a good pace. When it got close I 
saw it was a common snake. After 
landing it wriggled its way into the 
underwood and disappeared. | These 
snakes are quite harmless. They lay 
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their eggs between the end of June and 
the beginning of August; incubation 
takes six weeks. They usually choose 
dung hills to lay their eggs in, as it 
is moist and warm, and there they are 
left to hatch themselves. There was a 
great find of these eggs in a rubbish 
heap near here. A snake was seen to 
come out of a hole, and on digging 
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we found a one-pound glass jam jar 
with 48 eggs in it. It was full up to 
the top. According to Mr. G. A. 
Boulanger there is no previous record 
of their ever having laid in this sort 
of receptacle before. On hunting fur- 
ther we found over 100 other eggs 
buried in the same rubbish heap, also 
one young snakelet. As 48 is the 
highest number known for one snake 
to lay, several of them must have 
chosen this spot to deposit their eggs. 
The eggs were whitish with a parch- 
ment-like skin and joined into a string 
by a glutinous substance. Again ac- 
cording to Mr. G. A. Boulinger a 
young snake on the point of hatching 
out is provided with a so-called “egg 
tooth,’’ which is a small pointed tooth 
directed forward, projecting through 
the notch in the middle of the mouth. 
The use of this tooth, which is shed 
shortly after birth, is to cut through 
the tough parchment-like shell of the 
egg, which after the young have left 
it shows one or more slits cut as clean 
as with a sharp knife. If the eggs in 
the bottle had been left to hatch I am 
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afraid the young snakes at the bottom 
would have had a difficulty in getting 
out unless the ones at the top had 
hatched first. 


Once on examining one of the 
snakes which had been killed we saw 
a lump half way down, and on push- 
it up, out came an unfortunate toad 
head first; so it must have been first 
caught by the hind leg and graduallv 
drawn down. Many thousands of 
toads and frogs must get eaten and 
killed, as on a moist summer evening 
myriads of tiny toads and frogs can 
be seen coming up from fenny places 
where they were tadpoles. If some of 
them did not come to an untimely end 
the plague of Egypt would not be in 
it! <A toad’s life is a very long one; 
there is a record of a tame one which 
lived for more than forty years. There 
is no better gardener than a toad, as 
it eats so many small insects, slugs, 
etc. If an old frame is infested with 
wood lice a toad or two will soon clear 
them out. Like the hedgehog, they 
spend the winter in a dormant state. 
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The Education 


of ~The Coon” 


FRANCES PITT 


Illustrations by the Author. 


664 LEASE, miss, the old station- 


master is at the door with a box 
for you! He says it is the wild beast 
come at last !”’ 

Such was the announcement, dropped 
among us like a bomb from a Zeppelin 
when we were peacefully having our 
dinner. My father muttered something 
which did not sound like a welcome to 
the newcomer, and ended up with a re- 
mark about ‘‘ too many wild animals 
already.’’ But my brother and I did 
not wait for the conclusion of the sen- 
tence; we jumped up and ran out to 
see the arrival. It had been expected 
for two days; but in war-time things 
do not turn up with the punctuality 
they should, especially when their 
destination is a small station on a by- 
line. One or other of us had been to 
the little station to meet each train, 
with no result save the gathering of 
the local news from the old man who 
was stationmaster and porter, tele- 
graphist and signalman in one. Of 
course we had told him all about the 
expected “‘ wild beast,’’ and he had 
promised, as no one seemed anxious 
for a walk through the wet woodlands 
on a very dark night, to put the ani- 
mal’s box in a safe place should it turn 
up by the late train, and to take care 
of it until morning. It was not even 
certain it would come, and to plunge 
in the dark down a wet and muddy 
track hardly seemed worth while, but 
evidently it had arrived just when we 
had given up expecting it. 

‘** Yes, he’s come, miss,’’ said a voice 
out of the darkness at the back door. 
““ He came on the 6.30, an’ when I 


come to think of it I thought as you'd 
be getting anxious. Besides, | didn’t 
know what he might get up to if he 
was left all night in the waiting room. 
I thought he might get a-biting at his 
box, perhaps get out, an’ goodness 
only knows what mightn’t happen 
then! Anyhow the missus said as how 
she didn’t want no foreign beast 
comin’ round the house in the night; 
she said as how she didn’t relish the 
idea; an’ then she says ‘ If we put a 
stick under the cord we could carry 
the box between us, an’ we could take 
it up to Miss Pitt.’ ”’ 


I thanked them both warmly, for I 
knew what the uphill trudge across 
the fields and through the woods 
meant in the twilight, that the Tate 
sugar box must have been a_ heavy 
load, and that as far as any fear of 
the creature escaping was concerned 
they had plenty of places where they 
could have put it safely for the night ; 
so that the real reason of their coming 
was to get the poor animal, which had 
been so long upon its journey, home 
and unpacked as speedily as possible. 
I besought them to first come and see 
the new arrival turned out in a loose 
box, and then to have some refresh- 
ment. Refreshment for the traveller 
was necessary, too, so the cook was 
requisitioned to close the procession, 
bearing with her some bread and 
milk, an egg, and a piece of rabbit 
meat. Having got the box into the 
building, it was but the work of a 
moment to raise the top with the help 
of a hatchet, and then turn the thing 
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on its side, whereupon there tumbled 
out a dishevelled little animal rather 
bigger than a fox-terrier. It was a 
half-grown racoon. He backed into 
a corner and gazed at the ring of 
curious people surrounding him with 
distrustful eyes. He was a decidedly 
quaint little person, somewhat badger- 
like in appearance, being clad in 


cription referring to the rings of black 
with which his fluffy tail was nicely 
marked. 

The first evening the racoon, being 
thoroughly upset by his journey, 


showed no desire to exhibit his tail, 
but, having backed into a corner, sat 
down carefully upon it and refused to 
move, snorting a decided negative 


THE RACOON, 


coarse grey fur, and having a black 
and white striped face. He had small 
pricked ears, sharp black eyes and an 
inquisitive nose. His forepaws were 
more like hands than feet, and sub- 
sequent experience proved that he 
could climb like a monkey. His most 
obvious characteristics were accurately 
summed up by one of the workmen, 
who was heard to say that ‘‘ Miss 
Frances’ new animal was a cross be- 
tween a badger and a monkey, had 
a face like a fox and a tail like an old 
tom cat!’ the latter part of the des- 
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when gently prodded with a stick. I 
had been told that he liked eggs, so 
thought in the circumstances I would 
give him one to sooth his nerves. The 
egg, obtained with difficulty—for | 
was told it was sinful waste with eggs 
at war-time prices to give even a ban- 
tam’s egg to an animal—was not re- 
ceived with any particular sign of 
delight. He took it in his hands, and 
then dropped it again. I cracked it 
so that he might know what was in- 
side, and he was then more interested. 
Having sniffed at it cautiously, he ate 
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it up. I then pushed a pan of water 
towards him, and after a few mo- 
ments he began, with his distrustful 
air, to lap from it. He drank just like 
a dog, and was evidently very thirsty 
after his long, tiring journey. In- 
deed, it was obvious that the poor 
creature was thoroughly tired out, so 
having put plenty of food near, we left 
him to peace and quietness. 

Next morning I found that he had 
returned to his travelling box, and was 
lying curled up in the straw at the 
bottom. I did not seem likely to get 
better acquainted with an inanimate 
bundle of grey fur, so, having care- 
fully inspected the ball to make sure 
which was head and which was tail, 
I seized him by the back of the neck 
and hauled him out. My brother de- 
clared that the resulting noise was 
like a motor bicycle engine misfiring ; 
but I maintain that there was no re- 
semblance, and that the sounds were 
more like the escape of steam, or, be 
it whispered, the murmur that comes 


from the parental bedroom about mid- 


night. At any rate there was no 
doubt that the coon did not like being 
picked up; indeed was most displeased 
and was saying so in racoon language, 
and, judging by the violence of the 
snorts, it was probably the Billings- 
gate variety of it. 

I dropped him on the floor and he 
waddled away into the furthermost 
corner of the loose box, where he sat 
down as he had done the night before. 
My object now was to teach him that 
far from being an object to fear | was 
the bearer of all sorts of good things. 
I offered him dates, and he ate one or 
two that were dropped in front of him ; 
but he was far more interested in 
getting back to the privacy of his box. 
When I went near him he bolted for 
it, and had to be lifted out again. He 
was even more bitterly resentful this 
time than before, and showed such 
anxiety to bite that I thought a pair 
of strong gloves would be a useful 
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investment. The gloves, which I got 
next day, proved worse than useless. 
They were so thick that they made me 
fumble-fingered,’’ but not strong 
enough to keep out the coon’s sharp 
teeth. The very first time I tried to 
use them I got bitten. He nipped me 
in the finger, and I there and then 
vowed never to be hampered with such 
things again, for when dealing with a 
creature that is inclined to snap one 
can hold it much more certainly and 
firmly with bare hands. 

At the end of a week the coon’s edu- 
cation was so far advanved that he 
would take dates from me, and when I 
sat on the top of his sleeping box 
would come up, push behind me, and 
get into it. In short half the battle was 
won, for he no longer feared a human 
being; but he had still much to learn, 
for he hated being touched, and if 
you tried to stroke him snorted and 
snapped in the most ill-natured way. 
Thinking he would want exercise | 
got some big branches and put them 
across the loose box. I thought it 
would be more entertaining for him to 
climb up and down these than wander 
round and round the box, for I fancied 
that it was in that manner he spent 
his nights. He kept to the habits of 
his wild relatives, and slept all day, 
coming out of his box at night to eat 
and drink. My boughs must have 
roused in him their tree-climbing in- 
stincts as well, for when I went to 
look at him the next morning I found 
he had gone from his box. My first 
idea was that he had got out, and I 
looked all round to see whence he could 
have made his escape. There was not 
a loophole of any description; but 
looking up at the roof I met the glance 
of the coon, who, lying along a beam, 
was gazing down at me with an un- 
cannily amused expression on_ his 
funny little face. There was a sort of 
‘* T’ve got the best of you now !”’ look 
about him that made me long to shake 
him. I got a long stick and poked 
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him, which certainly made him lose 
his balance, but only to the extent of 
swinging round and walking along 
upside down on the under side of the 
beam. Eventually, with the help of a 
ladder, I got hold of him. Even then 
his grip was so strong that he nearly 
pulled me over, but finally I bore 
him in triumph to the ground. Though 


dentally put his hand on some, where- 
at he rubbed his paws together most 
frantically, washing them with “ in- 
visible soap ”’ just like a man. How- 
ever, he did not mean to let a few 
stings stand between him and the 
pleasure of sitting up in the roof, and 
only a few seconds after I thought I 
had defeated him I saw him ascend 


EATING A RABBIT. 


all boughs and branches were then 
cleared away, next morning he was 
up aloft again. I found that he could 
swarm up any sort of post, pole or 
beam. 

Having discovered the spot where 
he generally went up I nailed there a 
big bunch of mixed holly and nettles. 
I though he would never face the 
pricking and stinging of it. I knew 
he disliked nettles, for when out for a 
walk the previous day he had acci- 


hand over hand, as if there was noth- 
ing there. I dared not after that leave 
him in the place for fear he should get 
over the partition into the next loose 
box, when he would probably have 
frightened the horse which occupied it 
out of his wits. So I had to put the 
coon into a large cage while suitable 
quarters were prepared for him, and I 
think it was this which really tamed 
him and completed his education, for 
fearing he would not get enough ex- 
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ercise 1 took him out for a walk every 
day. 

At first he did not like it. He 
danced like a fish at the end of a line, 
and had to be either hauled along by 
his cord or picked up and carried ; but 
after the second or third time he found 
out the error of his ways, and when | 
took him home wanted to get out 
again. Soon my brother and I were 
able to let him out without using a 
lead of any sort. Our great amuse- 
ment then was to take him down to 
the ponds, where he delighted to 
paddle, feeling in the mud with his 
paws, and evidently searching for 
treasure trove. He would scratch away 
until he came across something, when 
he held it up in his hands and examined 
it, but the object was usually dropped 
as being of no interest. However, 


one day he really had a find, and that 
was an ancient duck’s egg. How long 
it had floated at the mercy of wind 
and weather before it stranded on the 
mud flat I cannot say; but judging 


by the odour and its explosive quali- 
ties, it had had many adventures be- 
fore its weather-worn shell stranded 
under the rushes. The coon was de- 
lighted; he licked his lips and ate it, 
and presently, when the smell had 
subsided a little, I secured him and 
carried him at arms’ length home to 
his quarters, so that he might in 
privacy meditate on the after odour! 

He liked fresh eggs as well, and as 
‘* Miss Frances’ queer animal ’’ had 
become a rather popular personage, 
some of the labourers’ children would 
bring blackbirds’ eggs for the amuse- 
ment of seeing him sit up on his hind 
legs, take them delicately in his hands 
and transfer them to his mouth. He 
would then raise his nose in the air 
and shut his eves with a look of per- 
fect bliss as the morsel went down his 
throat. Vater in the year, when the 
walnuts were falling from the trees, the 
popular thing was to crack the shells 
for him and give him the nuts. One 
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of the workmen remarked that ‘‘He be 
so like a Christian you canna pass him 
without givin’ him summat, an’ now I 
gives him the bannuts* he runs to 
the door to meet me when he sees me 
a-comin’.”’ 

From this it will be understood that 
the racoon was now as tame as it was 
possible for an animal to be. He no 
longer feared but welcomed people, 
and would even climb up my skirt, 
hauling himself up hand over hand 
when there was jam or any other good 
thing to be had for the trouble. He 
was and is very fond of sweetstuffs, 
and will do anything for jam or dates. 
Whenever | want to bribe him to be 
of good behaviour I get a spoonful of 
jam, whereupon he stretches his hands 
out eagerly for it, clasps the spoon, 
and draws it to him, holding it in his 
paws until it is licked absolutely clean. 
He also appreciates ripe pears, and 
munches them up with the greatest 
relish. When hungry he will tolerate 
a good apple, but he is not so keen 
about apples, and will not touch sour 
kinds. I have mentioned before that 
he is fond of nuts, and it was most 
amusing to see him when the wind 
had blown a lot of walnuts down 
searching for them among the leaves. 
His little sensitive hands moved here 
and there so quickly and delicately, 
telling him in an instant where the 
buried nuts lay, when he would pick 
them up, pop them into his mouth, 
crack and eat them in an instant. One 
day when he was thus employed I lost 
sight of him for a few moments. I 
looked everywhere, but the coon had 
vanished, and I was getting quite 
frightened that he might be lost when 
on my way round the stack-yard | 
suddenly thought of the pig-stye, from 
which some pigs had not long been 
let out, and of which the door was 
open. It was but the work of a mo- 
ment to look inside, and there was the 


*** Bannuts ’’—local word for walnuts. 
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missing racoon, happily employed 
puddling with his paws in the pigs’ 
trough, evidently in search of any 
good things that might be left over 
from their breakfast. I was not only 
relieved to find him, but to recover 
him before he got among the poultry, 
as I had found out he had a decided 
taste for ‘‘ feathers.’’ He ate with the 
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the bird flap he gave a great spring, 
and would have been upon her had I 
not, more by good luck than any- 
thing else, managed to grab him as he 
sprang by his thick bushy tail, and 
stopped him in time. I bore him away 
kicking and scratching and trying to 
get back to the hawk, and was re- 
lieved to find later that she had es- 


Red 


IN THE HIGH BRANCHES. 


greatest relish any sparrows’ my 
brother shot for him, also the heads of 
chickens, partridges and pheasants, 
and one morning further emphasised 
his hking for birds by nearly killing 
a trained sparrow-hawk that was sit- 


ting on her perch on the lawn. He 
was walking past her quite soberly and 
sedately when Pearl, as she was 
named, startled at the sight of him 
bated* violently. The instant he heard 


caped undamaged, save for a slight 
scratch on one leg; but she suffered 
both in temper and behaviour for 
several days as a result of the fright. 

Another day the coon made an at- 
tempt upon some tame wild ducks. 


*** Bated ’’—to bate signifies to fly off the 
perch or fist, and on being brought up short by 
the leash to hang, or lie on the ground, flapping 
frantically. 
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These ducks were much annoyed and 
upset at the sight of him, and when- 
ever he paddled in the shallow water 
they followed him up and down the 
pond, quacking and talking about 
him just as if he had been a strange 
dog. He would walk up the shallows 
and they swam well out of reach in the 
deeper water. Several times I saw 
the coon eyeing them rather wickedly, 
and I must admit the continuous 
quacking was enough to try the nerves 
and patience of the most long-suffer- 
ing of animals, but I did not think 
that the racoon could do anything to 
them without swimming, and he was 
so careful not to get out of his depth 
that I knew he would not voluntarily 
swim out in pursuit. However, one 
day when he was standing on the 
bank an inquisitive duck swam in 
quite near, and without any warning 
the coon gave a great bound and 
jumped in after her. The duck dived, 
and reappeared some distance off, 
while the coon paddled to shore, 
where, looking quite foolish, he shook 
the water from his fur. 

His fur is very well adapted for 
paddling and messing about in the 
mud, for however wet and clayey it 
gets a good shake will put matters 
right, sending the dirty water flying 
in all directions, and leaving him as 
clean as ever. 

Though the coon so quickly got on 
the best of terms with all the people 
in the place he did not gain the good- 
will of the dogs, who from the first 
hated him with all their hearts. Any 
one of them, terriers, retrievers, or 
sheep-dog, would have killed him if 
only he had found the chance, and 
when he had to live near them, so that 
they could smell and almost touch 
each other when out in their respec- 
tive yards, they barked at him until 
they were hoarse. Exasperated by the 
noise | took a hunting crop with me 
and threatened them with a_ good 
thrashing; but soon the noise was 
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worse than ever. It was no good in- 
terfering, for even when they did get a 
well-merited whipping it only quieted 
them for a short time. During all the 
hubbub the coon walked impassively 
up and down, without turning his 
head to notice them, and I must admit 
that the sight of his utter indifference 
would, I feel sure, have had the same 
effect on me had I been a dog; at any 
rate it made them perfectly mad! But 
it subsequently appeared that the coon 
was not quite so indifferent as he ap- 
peared, and that his attitude was only 
assumed, for one day he found a 
terrier lying asleep in the sunshine 
upon the grass. I watched him walk 
up quietly behind her, but it never oc- 
curred to me that he meant any mis- 
chief. Closer and closer he got, and 
still the dog slept on, quite uncon- 
scious that he was near. Another sec- 
ond and he had sprung at her, bitten 
her on the tail, and was galloping off 
to the sound of a blood-curdling yell. 
I am sure the terrier thought she was 
murdered ! 

The racoon has a most curious 
action when he breaks into a trot; in- 
deed, he does not trot at all, but paces, 
the two legs on each side moving back- 
wards and forwards at the same time, 
instead of alternately as in the case of 
a dog or a horse. His gallop, which 
in somewhat slow and clumsy, con- 
sists of a series of bounds, and I 
should imagine that a racoon hunt— 
and I believe that racoons are some- 
times hunted in the States—must be 
an indifferent sort of sport. 

Though on such bad terms with the 
dogs, the coon gets on well with the 
cats, excepting one spoilt old lady, 
who has never got used to him, and 
when she meets him arches her back 
and spits. Then the coon arches his 
back and snorts, after which they give 
each other as wide a berth as possible. 
With the other cats he is quite 
friendly, smelling noses with them, 
and showing them every civility. 
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I have already alluded to his climb- 
ing propensities and to how he can 
swarm up a post. When I first took 
him out for exercise he seemed to 
think of nothing but trying to get 
aloft, and kept making for the trees, 
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minutes he was exploring the beams, 
which occupation I thought would 
keep him happy and contented; but I 
was mistaken, for on returning about 
half an hour later I found that he had 
pushed one of the big double doors a 


TAKES A SPOON CAREFULLY IN HIS HANDS 


so that more than once I was only just 
in time to catch hold of his tail and 
pull him down again. This 
quite so easy as it sounds, for he has, 
considering his size, a most powerful 
grip, and when once he has clasped 
anything does not readily let go of it. 
One day, as his place was_ being 
cleaned out, I shut him up in an empty 
coach-house. Within a very few 


is not 


few inches open, climbed up it, and 
was lying full length along its narrow 
top, watching the outer world and en- 


joying the warm sunshine. I left him 
there until the place was finished, and 
then took him back to his quarters. 
There is one peculiarity of the coon 
which always impresses me, and that 
is his love for cold water. It does not 
matter how chilly the weather is, he is 
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constantly feeling in his water trough 
and washing his paws backwards and 
forwards, being evidently quite im- 
mune to cracks, chaps and chilblains. 
He even washes much of his food be- 
fore eating it. For instance, if given 
a crust of bread, a thing he is very 
fond of, he will carry it to the trough, 
drop it in, and after washing it about 
for a few moments, pick it out and 
chew ‘it up. Even flesh is treated in 
the same way, and I have seen him 
take a piece of rabbit meat and wash 
it most carefully. He knows his way 
about the garden and hack to his quar- 
ters, so that if he is given anything 
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which he cannot eat up there and then, 
he trots off home with it so as to be 
able to eat it in the privacy of his 
sleeping place. It is wonderful how 
much he can eat, but then he is really 
quite a big animal, being bulky and 
heavy, though standing on short legs. 
Considering his peculiar shape he is 
by no means clumsy or ungainly, and 
with his quaint fox-like face, engag- 
ing ways, and charming personality, 
makes as fascinating a pet as anyone 
could wish to meet with. In short I 
can thoroughly recommend a racoon 
as all that is desirable in the way of 
a pet. 
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MY ELEPRANE 


Illustrations by the Author. 


E had the good fortune to be on 
a hunting excursion near Lake 
Bangweola, Africa, our object being 
to add to our collection of heads and 
horns, but principally to get some ex- 
tra nice specimens and rare varieties 
of game for a European museum. 
Armed with the necessary permits, 
etc., we started for our month’s ex- 
pedition. We were two white men (my 
friend J. and myself) and 16 black 
‘“‘boys”’ to carry our loads. We had cut 
down our requirements to the barest 


necessities, 1.e., two loads of photo- 
graphic and taxidermical outfits, a 
light calico tent, 14 loads of ammuni- 
tion, two loads of blankets, etc., one 
load of clothes and books, two deck 
chairs and folding table, a tin bath 
full of pots and pans, and five loads of 
foodstuffs. We had to get more boys 
later, as we had to send specimens 
to headquarters from time to time. 
Our carriers differed in size and 
efficiency. 

We had 


got a fine bag of rare 
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antelopes, including tsessebe,  situ- 
tunga, puku, etc., also buffalo, 
mfungu, etc., but had not come across 
elephants, our great ambition, and 
our time was getting short. We were 
in elephant country now, and near the 
Luapula river, with its magnificent 
scenery. We had come across elephant 
spoor several times, but it was two or 
three days old. 


old. Of course there was no question 
as to what to do now, and away we 
went on the spoor. 

In decent country there is very little 
difficulty found in following elephants. 
Apart from the actual footprints, they 
eat as they go, and the _ broken 
branches and trees scattered about are 
quite sufficient to make a trail, which 
you can follow at a trot. The elephant 


TWO EXTREMES IN GAME CARRIERS, 


One day, after several disappoint- 
ments, I set off with one or two boys 
up the stream to try and find some 
decent water, the Mangwa river being 


indescribably dirty. We took all the 
water bottles with us in quest of 
the Lubanga, J. meanwhile going 
down the stream. I found fresh eland 
spoor, which I started to follow. This 
was about 8 a.m., and after following 
it about twenty minutes I suddenly 
walked on to elephant spoor which 
appeared to be only four or five hours 


tears the branches off the trees and 
strips off the leaves and bark and 
throws away the remainder, and these 
peeled branches give a very good idea 
of the age of the spoor, according as 
they are moist or dry. We plugged 
along like this, and at about twelve 
o’clock they were apparently not more 
than an hour ahead of us, when we 
suddenly left the short grass and en- 
tered the long grass country, it being 
much above our heads. Spooring be- 
came very difficult; the tracks had 
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been used over and over again, and 
one could not decide which was the 
latest. The crushed grass under foot 
gave hardly any trace, and as there 
was little or no bush here, we got no 
help from twigs, etc. 

Finally I sadly realized that we had 
hopelessly lost our spoor, and as, 
when last seen, it had been going 
straight down wind, things seemed 


nothing beyond ten feet away. The 
spoor was now only.a few minutes old, 
and I began to send a boy up trees 
at intervals. It was getting pretty ex- 
citing, as I knew the elephants were 
bound to get our wind before we could 
possibly see them. 

Suddenly we heard a sort of gurg- 
ling noise which one would never 
connect with elephants, but we halted 


SKINNING. 


pretty hopeless. So I sat down to eat 
my lunch and consider. 

About the same time I began to 
realize that I was awfully thirsty. I 
had half a bottle of Mangwa water, 
but I hadn’t touched it yet. After food 
and a pipe I felt better, so I decided 
to go across the wind and see if it 
was possible to cut the spoor again, 
and after about twenty minutes our 
efforts were rewarded. With fresh 
spoor still going down the wind I went 
on, the long grass allowing me to see 


while a boy climbed a tree, and we 
strained our eyes, longing to see 
ahead. The boy nearly fell down from 
the tree in his excitement; the next 
moment there was a crash, and several 
huge beasts went charging down the 
wind. I could see nothing, though 
they were only a few yards off, but 
away I ran in pursuit with one boy. 
I do not know how we went so fast 
through that country. Afterwards I 
found that my shoes were literally cut 
off my feet with the spear-like grass, 
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and the perspiration fairly rolled off 
us. We got a glimpse now and then 
of the great beasts, then we appeared 
to have lost them. 

Suddenly we stumbled on an ant- 
heap (these are sometimes twenty or 
thirty feet high). I got on top, and 
there were the elephants (four of them) 
moving away about forty yards from 
me. As I looked they came round and 


seemed surrounded by charging ele- 
phants, wildly furious. I couldn’t see 
which I had hit, but I got up a tree, 
and saw only three disappearing in the 
distance. This made it certain that 
the fourth was either dead in the grass 
or had left the herd to die. We pre- 


sently came across him lying stone 
dead. He was a bull, big in body, but 
He had only four 


with small tusks. 


DRYING THE ELEPHANT’S FLESH. 


started to go diagonally across their 
previous track. This was my chance, 
and, singling out the leader, | let him 
have four shots one after the other in 
the shoulder. I had no time to choose 
the best tusks, and in any case was too 
excited to do so. 

They made off again at full speed, 
and, leaving my ant-heap, J again 
gave chase. Then there came a mighty 
crash, and I saw an elephant right in 
front of me, not more than three yards 
away. I took a snapshot at him, and 
he went off again, but for a time I 


shots in him, so I must have hit a 
second beast with my fifth shot. How- 
ever, I was too dead tired to go in 
pursuit, having walked or run about 
thirty miles in very heavy country, 
with many obstacles. I decided to 
send word to J. to come with our 
blankets, and he could follow up the 
game next day. 

After measuring and photographing 
the animal I sat down and began to 
think about cold beer and things of 
that sort. Eventually I got my bottle 
of filthy Mangwa water and finished 
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it, and I do not think I ever enjoyed 
a drink more in my life. Later on the 
boys brought fresh water from the 
Kanaka, and I had a bit of elephant 
trunk grilled as a put-off until my 
friend came, after which we had a meal 
together, of which I stood much in 
need. 

i need hardly say that sleep came 
readily after the meal. We put down 
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museum, must be done cautiously. 
We decided that it was impossible to 
take the skin off whole, so we cut it in 
three pieces. First we cut along the 
backbone, then longitudinally along 
the stomach, next made a third main 
cut round the bone of the neck, and 
took off the head and neck skin in- 
dependently of the body. Our taxi- 
dermists were quite in their element. 


LEGBONE AND SKULL. 


our blankets on the lee side of the 
elephant, finding him a comfortable 
shelter, and were so pleased with his 
proximity that we had our breakfast 
under his shadow the next morning. 
We were then confronted with the 
biggest piece of work we had vet had, 
namely, that of skinning the elephant, 
which, as he was destined for the 


The actual skinning took many hours, 
and then all the boys were put on to 
the cleaning of the hide. This was a 
big business; the tip to tip length of 
the beast was twenty-four feet and his 
height at the shoulder ten feet. The 
boys had a glorious time; they fairly 
wallowed in blood and meat, and after 
they had got out the entrails it was a 
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lovely sight to see them crawl inside of 
the stomach cavity and chop away at 
the flesh. There was very little meat 
left on the bones by the evening. The 
black boy loves meat, and will sit up 
until the early hours of the morning 
when there is plenty in the camp. One 
gets quite used to going to sleep 
among the camp fires, with meat 
frizzling around one, and the champ- 
ing of teeth the last sound to be heard. 
There was a busy time, too, in drying 
the flesh. They cut it up in big chunks 
and strips and spread it on a kind of 
gridiron table made of sticks with 
small fires below, which is kept going 
until all the moisture is driven out by 
the heat. About seventy-five per cent. 
is lost in weight. 

Next morning a number of “ boys ”’ 
from the neighbouring villages came 
and helped us, and were promised 
meat in exchange for work. The 


black fellow often carries mealies and 
other food to barter for flesh, and the 
sound of shots speedily brings him to 


the scene of action. 
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While on the subject of elephants 
I may mention a curious and rare little 
animal called by the natives ‘‘Tonda,”’ 
but known to certain naturalists as the 
‘elephant shrew.’’ It has many 
points of resemblance to the big 
mammoth, and has been said to be the 
only other representative of the ele- 
phant species. Its trunk is mobile, 
and presumably used as its big proto- 
type uses his. It is of the most dainty 
and minute proportions. 

I ought to have said that my friend 
J. shot his elephant the day after my 
success. He also had had a most try- 
ing time pursuing the herd, and was 
quite knocked up. He suffered severely 
from thirst, as he drank all the 
water in his bottle early in the day, 
and returning to the Mangwa found 
it dry. 

Our dinner that evening was a thing 

to appreciate, some special efforts were 
made in the culinary department to 
make up for recent privations, and 
most inviting smells came from the 
improvised kitchen. 
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CORRESPONDENT of Country 
Life lately wrote to that journal to 
inquire if the statements made in the 
‘* Shooting ’’ Volume of the Badmin- 
ton Library as to the origin of driving 
were correct. Considering that the 
authors were among the few super- 
latively good shots of the day, and in 
what may be described as the inner 
circle of sportsmen, it is highly im- 
probable that the information could 
have been other than accurate. 


2 


The accuracy is, of course, admitted 
in an editorial note, though it is truly 
observed that there probably never 
was a time when a shooter may not 
have got someone to go round a field 
or into a covert and endeavour to make 
birds fly over the concealed gun. 
That, however, is a different thing 
from the organized drive with men in 
a line supervised by a keeper. 


His Majesty’s gift of the colt Spey 
Pearl to the Canadian Government will 
be cordially appreciated, and the son 
of Spearmint and Pearl of the Loch 
should do good service in his new 
home. Though not a brilliant per- 
former on the racecourse, he will trans- 
mit the stout blood of his grandsire 
Carbine, whose importation by the 
Duke of Portland has been of such 
value. 


> 


Mr. H. G. Wells, who would doubt- 
less be equally ready to command an 
army in the field or a fleet at sea, has 
sapiently come to the conclusion that 
cavalry is of small use. In view of 
what has been done by Cossacks, 


Uhlans and our own mounted troops 
when opportunities have been forth- 
coming, this assertion appears some- 
what bold. Perhaps on the whole, 
however, in reference to such a sub- 
ject it is safer to accept the opinion of 
those who know something about it. 


Fourteen Sandringham-bred two- 
year-olds (dating from the Ist Janu- 
ary) are at Egerton House under the 
charge of Richard Marsh, nine of 
them fillies. Of these latter most 
seems to be hoped from a daughter of 
Spearmint and Pintade. Of the colts 
the two liked best at present are a son 
of Bayardo and Prim Nun, _half- 
brother therefore to Friar Marcus, and 
a son of Marcovil—Princess Dagmar, 
the dam an own sister to Princesse de 
Galles, who was one of the best of her 
day when in training. 


Miss Shirley Kellogg has bought 
Mr. J. Buchanan’s Trinity Square, a 
speedy horse when in the mood to do 
his best. The lady secured several races 
last season, and this six-year-old should 
with luck add to the number. The 
connection between the racecourse and 
the stage is not a novelty. Mr. G. P. 
Huntly was an owner not very long 
since, Mr. Lewis Wailer had at least 
one racehorse, Mr. Arthur Collins en- 
tered in some of the chief races the 
produce of a mare who used to ap- 
pear nightly at Drury Lane, and Mr. 
Nelson Keyes has one or two horses— 
unfortunately bad ones. Mr. Leonard 


Boyne, if memory serves, has had 
racehorses, and Mr. A. E. Matthews 
at least one. 
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Coursing seems to have suffered 
little interference from the war, and 
apparently the Waterloo Cup will be 
contested at Altcar as usual. There 
have been some indications of a ‘‘mar- 
ket,’’ though betting on future Turf 
events has shrunk so much that it is 
practically non-existent. Mr. Hulton’s 
Harmonium, who distinguished him- 
self last season, is expected to con- 
tinue his successes. 

The appearance in the ring of James 
Wilde is the inevitable prelude to vic- 
tory. It may be doubted whether 
there has ever been a more accom- 
plished boxer, and though it would be 
little suspected perhaps by one who 
saw him for the first time that he 
possessed the physical essentials for 
success, seeing that he is slightly built 
and weighs only some couple of 
pounds over 7 stone, this is one of 
those cases in which appearances are 
entirely deceptive. There could not 
have been a more decisive victory 
than that which Wilde lately gained 
over the Italo-American known as the 
“* Zulu Kid,’’ his real name, Guiseppe 
di Melfi, not being regarded as con- 
venient for the purposes of his 
profession. 

<= 

Lovers of dogs are so numerous and 
so staunch to the objects of their affec- 
tions that the lately-heard protests as 
to the alleged impropriety of keeping 
dogs in towns cannot be in the least 
likely to have any effect. Mr. George 
Moore, who was partially responsible 
for the attack, is one of those persons 
who seeks notoriety by adopting a 
more or less isolated standpoint. It 
has been recently announced that the 
sum yielded by dog licenses for 1915- 
1916 was £713,942, so that the animals 
are certainly not altogether unremun- 
erative to the country. 
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The death of the King’s colt 
Llewellyn is a serious loss to the Royal 
stable, for there was distinct promise 
about this son of Sunstar and Prin- 
cesse de Galles. He only ran twice as 
a two-year-old, and on the second oc- 
casion finished third for the New 
Coventry stakes, one of the chief races 
of the season, to Lord d’Abernon’s 
smart filly Diadem, having behind him 
North Star, winner of the Middle Port 
Plate, Sunset Glow, Margarethal and 
others who had shown highly respect- 
able form. Sunset Glow had won the 
Maiden Plate in which Llewellyn first 
came out, so that his improvement was 
obvious. 


An extraordinary thing about the 
highest class golf is the practically 
equal scores made by Braid, Vardon 
and Taylor in the Championship con- 
The figures 


tests from 1896 to 1914. 
are as follows: 


Braid. 
323 
315 
322 
322 
322 


Vardon. Taylor. 
316 
330 
312 
320 


3 

Year. 
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MOTORING 


BY 


W.H. BERRY. 


Lubrication 


More than at any other time is it: 


necessary now for motorists to give 
their cars intelligent attention ; it is im- 
possible in the present circumstances, 
when the power begins to fall off, and 
creaks and knocks to develop, simply 
to dispose of the vehicle and to take 
over a new car. For two years manu- 
facture for private sale has been sus- 
pended, and we have lived since on 
the stocks held by the agents and on 
imported vehicles. 

The paid driver who takes a really 
intelligent interest in the mechanism 
of the car he is called upon to drive is 
rare ; the best chauffeur, naturally, is he 
who is born with a love of mechanics, 
but a man of this type very generally 
prefers tinkering with actual machin- 
ery in the shops, and so in many cases 
is a highly-skilled mechanic whom the 
average pay offered to chauffeurs fails 
to attract. However, there is little 
need to trouble our heads over this 
driver problem at the present time, 
for the great majority of users have 
dispensed with the services of the paid 
man and are managing as best they 
may. 

The experience gained in this way 
should be of very great value in help- 
ing to keep running costs down to a 
reasonable limit in the after-war days. 
How many drivers are there, for ex- 
ample, who are at pains to see that 
the engine of their car is supplied with 
a thoroughly suitable lubricant? It 
is to be feared that mutch expensive 
and inferior running is due tothe using 


of unsuitable lubricants. For every 
engine, without exception, built com- 
mercially in this country, enterpris- 
ing oil makers have evolved a brand 
of lubricant essentially suitable, and it 
only remains for the private owner to 
make sure that he is using some agree- 
able oil. The average temperature of 
the cylinder walls, the size of the en- 
gine, the output of power per unit of 
cubic capacity, the revolutions per 
minute normally attained under aver- 
age loads, the system of lubrication 
fitted, and the age and general con- 
dition of the engine and its component 
parts must all be taken into considera- 
tion, and have a definite bearing on 
the choice of a lubricant. 


Generally speaking, a good class 
pleasure car has a high-efficiency en- 
gine working at a comparatively high 
number of revolutions, and so running 
at a fairly high temperature. There- 
fore the oil in the crank case, espec- 
ially during the hot summer months, 
reaches a high temperature, and if a 
reasonable degree of heat be exceeded 
loses some of its lubricating proper- 
ties; thus during the summer rich 
lubricants of good body are needed 
for pleasure car engines. An old en- 
gine, having a comparatively low 
compression and a low piston speed, 
especially when the engine itself be 
not ovetworked, calls for lubricant of 
a fairly light or medium body. One 
thing, however, should be borne in 
mind, and that is that a cool engine 
by no means implies efficiency or 
power. Various considerations come 
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into play, and, striking a general 
average, it will be found, other things 
being equal, that the average car en- 
gine gives of its best when the cool- 
ing water during a long run remains 
at a temperature just below that of 
boiling point. 
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ternal combustion engine of to-day. 
The forerunner of the internal com- 
bustion engine was, of course, the gas 
engine, which, as the title implies, 
was a form of machine adapted to 
burn the available coal gas as sup- 
plied in the towns. The more com- 


THE WINDINGS OF THE STELVIO PASS, 


British Help 


At a recent meeting of the Royal 
Society of Arts an interesting paper 
by Dr. Dugald Clerk, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
M.Inst.C.E., on ‘* The Internal Com- 


bustion Engine ’’ .was read, in the 
course of which the author pointed out 
that although credit for the first suc- 
cessful internal combustion engines 
was usually given to Continental dis- 
coverers, English inventors could rea- 
sonably make a distinct claim to hay- 
ing done more than their share in 
bringing about the high efficiency, in- 


prehensive and modern term, of 
course, includes all those engines 
known variously and in particular as 
gas, petrol and oil motors, and of re- 
cent years other inflammable gases 
have been used as the motive power, 
such as producer gas in its various 
forms, generated from anthracite, 
coke, bituminous coal, and waste com- 
bustible solids such as wood chips, 
sawdust, spent tan and cokernut shells, 
in addition to coke oven gas and blast 
furnace gas. 


In 1876 the total power generated 
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A LATHE SHOP AT MESSRS. VANDERVELL’S WORKS. 


by the combined gas engines in the 
United Kingdom did not exceed 2,000 
b.h.p., while in 1907 the first census 
of production for the United King- 
dom showed that factories alone had 
at work 680,177 h.p., while agriculture 
required very little short of 100,000 
h.p. of gas, petrol and oil engines, 
and in addition to this the combined 
power of the cars, motor cycles and 
other motor vehicles in the country 
could not have been less than three- 
quarters of a million h.p. Therefore, 
in something over thirty years from 
the first commercial beginning over 
1} millions h.p. in combustion en- 
gines was in existence. It should not 
be overlooked that these figures re- 
late to almost ten years ago, and as 
the number of motor vehicles alone is 
increasing despite the war, by leaps 
and bounds, the total horse power 


developed by the internal combustion 
engine in this country must run into 
very many millions indeed. 


Electrical Equipment 

I was recently afforded an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the Acton workshops 
of C. A. Vandervell & Co., Ltd., a 
concern whose growth is indeed one 
of the romances of the motor trade. 
The company was in existence for 
some time before the motor vehicle 
had become a serious commercial pro- 
position, but its activities were con- 
fined, I fancy, to the manufacture of 
batteries and accumulators. At the 
present time something like 4,000 
employees are engaged at the works, 
which are in all truth a model of 
modern factory organization. Here 
practically everything relating to the 
electric equipment of motor vehicles, 
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from the lightest type of motor cycle 
to the heaviest commercial vehicle, is 
manufactured. Dynamos, motors, ac- 
cumulators, lamps of every descrip- 
tion, switches, cables, magnetos, 
plugs, and so forth, make up the sum 
of the company’s activities. The 
illustration on page 99 shows how 
carefully laid out are the machine 
shops, and with what modern machine 
tool plant they are equipped. 


The first success was made with the 
Vandervell car electric lighting sets, 
which really but for the inborn pre- 
judice of car makers should have been 
adopted as standard practice in any 
car making pretensions to complete- 
ness in equipment many years ago. 
It must be admitted that it was mostly 
pressure on the part of the buying 
public, which insisted that the C.A.V. 
lighting sets had reached such a de- 
gree of mechanical reliability and ex- 
cellence as to render a car incomplete 
without them, that has forced the 


hand of the manufacturer in regard to 
fitting electric lighting as standard 


practice. All’s well, however, that 
ends well, and although correct figures 
are not obtainable, 1 should not be 
surprised to learn that of the post- 
war cars to be produced not less than 
fifty per cent. will incorporate as 
standard C.A.V. electric lighting and 
engine-starting sets. 

Nor must reference to a most im- 
portant side of the company’s activi- 
ties be overlooked. We know now 
how extensive was the grip of Ger- 
man manufacture on the magneto 
trade. The delay and inconvenience 
caused by the sudden cutting off of 
magneto imports and the rapid using 
up of the accumulated stocks was 
simply enormous. Whatever the idea, 
whether the German companies were 
simply following the well-known Ger- 
man policy of commercial penetration, 
or whether it was thought that the 
dislocation of so important a “‘ key ”’ 
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industry during the long-foreseen and 
intended war would upset our plans, 
cannot be said. Some such definite 
policy must have actuated the enemy, 
however, for in all truth the Bosch 
magneto was no better than the mag- 
netos produced by English houses if 
English manufacturers and English 
users had only given the latter any- 
thing like a fair chance. But we are 
such a curious race that we are always 
prepared to find fault with our own 
productions and to praise those of 
foreigners. 

If in the days prior to 1914 a Bosch 
magneto failed in action, the average 
owner was quite content to grumble a 
little and to send the magneto to some 
repairer for re-adjustment. It is quite 
easy to imagine the indignant letters 
that would have been written compar- 
ing the representative makes of mag- 
neto—greatly to the detriment of the 
home-produced article—which would 
have been sent by the average owner 
to the makers of a British magneto 
which had failed. Whatever the ori- 
ginal scheme was, however, does not 
concern us now. We have been fool- 
ish, and we have paid very heavily 
for our foolishness, and we are now 
prepared to use British-built magnetos 
and to ban the German product. 
There is room for congratulation in 
that such firms as Vandervell’s are 
now producing these fittings in big 
quantities, equal in every respect, and 
better in some, to the best attempts of 
the Germans. If this company had 
done nothing else in its career but 
produce C.A.V. magnetos, it would 
have been fully worthy of the confi- 
dence and support of the British motor 
manufacturer and the motoring pub- 
lic. I understand that, although an 
enormous amount of important Go- 
vernment work is being undertaken, 
the company can still entertain a cer- 
tain amount of private work which has 
received the official blessing and 
sanction. 
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Agricultural Motors 

During the present demand for 
greater support for British agriculture, 
when it is essential that our home- 
grown food supplies should be in- 
creased in every possible way, and 
when we should use every yard of our 
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started a co-operative plan for the pur- 
chase and use of expensive motor- 
driven machinery. Further, a number 
of very light agrimotors have been 
built and sold which make a particu- 
lar appeal to the farmer who is work- 
ing land of anything over thirty acres 


THE LAST CAR PRODUCED FOR PRIVATE USE BY ARROL- 
JOHNSTON EARLY IN IOI5. 


land for agricultural purposes, the 
value of the motor-driven implement 


for farm use becomes apparent. The 
big farmers have for years been em- 
ploying motor-driven ploughs and 
tractors, and even the smaller farmers 
in some parts of the country have 


in extent. It is in this small class of 
employment that there is such a great 
future. In the past the first cost of 
such equipment has been exceedingly 
high, and therefore it has been quite 
out of reach of the small agriculturist. 
Yet there is no earthly reason why a 
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simple and reliable single-cylindered 
engine, developing five or six b.h.p., 
and suitable for ploughing, harrow- 
ing and similar operations should not 
be produced and sold at a reasonable 
profit for between £75 and £100. Such 
a machine could be handled day in 
and day out by any youth or farm 
labourer of average intelligence. Its 
operating costs should not be in excess 
of 3s. per day at the outside. Its few 
moving parts and its sturdy construc- 
tion should give it a long life and 
make the cost of repairs infinitesimal, 
and such a machine would enable 
much land that is now waste to show a 
profit when placed under the plough. 

There is no manner of doubt but 
that we shall have to produce our own 
food in increasing quantity, and there- 
fore, in the opinion of many excellent 
authorities, the Government would be 
well advised to release some of those 
concerns now “ controlled ’’ for the 
express purpose of manufacturing 


these small-powered, low-priced motor- 


driven farming implements. It should 
not be difficult for a suitable design 
to be got out very quickly, for we 
have now sufficient experience. Or, 
if it be found impossible to produce 
the machine at anything like the price 
indicated, it should not be impossible 
for the Government to afford pur- 
chasers a measure of financial assist- 
ance which would enable even the 
small holders and farmers to buy 
motor-driven ploughs. 


Motor Boating 


What will be the effect of the great 
improvements being made in the de- 
sign and construction of internal com- 
bustion engines on the sport of motor 
boating after the war? From all rea- 
sonable deductions a most important 
fillip should be given. The patrol ser- 
vice, with all its attendant hardships 
and difficulties, is giving thousands of 
men who were otherwise ignorant of 
the pleasures of motor boating an in- 
sight into a very fascinating sport. It 
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is unlikely that these will be content to 
return to the old humdrum inland 
sports if by hook or crook they can 
again feel the tang of the salt air and 
hear the purr of a well-tuned, high- 
speed engine and the swish and lap 
of the water as the craft works up to 
high speed. 

It is a pity, in fact, that the Govern- 
ment did not afford greater encourage- 
ment to the development of hydro- 
planes and high-speed boats in the 
days before the war, for had they 
given a helping hand to designers and 
vacht builders, or even had they in- 
voked their aid in the first place, many 
of the troubles incidental to the devel- 
opment of the flying boat and the sea- 
plane would have been considerably 
lessened. Also, it would not have 
been necessary for us to have spent 
hundreds of millions of pounds in 
American yacht yards. However, 
what is done is done, and no amount 
of repining will give our yacht yards 
the money we have paid away to other 
people, nor will it make sound jobs of 
botches, and, in fact—we had better 
leave it at this if we desire to keep 
in the good books of the Censor! 

Yet it is interesting speculation to 
consider the effect of the vastly im- 
proved internal combustion engine in 
combination with the improved hulls 
which will be available after the war. 
Some of our aircraft are now fitted 
with engines developing six times the 
power of the biggest engines avail- 
able at the time of the outbreak of 
war without occupying a greater space 
and with the addition of very little ex- 
tra weight. It seems to me that for 
the virile sportsman motor boating 
after the war will have attractions not 
even second to flying and car racing. 
As for the mere middle-aged man, 
taking his pleasure more soberly and 
often in company with his family, a 
small and compact motor will make an 
auxiliary cruiser of many hundreds of 
the beamier sailing craft. 

I had intended to develop this theme 
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a little, and with that end in view had 
asked several well-known manufac- 
turers to supply me with very broad 
particulars as to their policy in the 
building of marine motors after the 
war. The Press Bureau keeps a very 
powerful eye on these companies, 
however, and almost with one accord 
they have preferred not to commit 
themselves. 


The Post-War Car 


The general tendency of makers in 
regard to their post-war programmes 
is towards a one-model policy which 
will be sold with the choice of some 
two, three or four standard bodies to 
be fitted on the standard chassis. The 
Austin Motor Co., Ltd., has recently 
announced that it intends to deal 
wholly with output, and the energies 
of the works will be concentrated on the 
building of one model chassis only, 
which will be of 20 h.p., and on which 
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customers will be given the option of 
selecting for themselves a touring or a 
landaulette body. Naturally, whatever 
type is selected, it will be sold com- 
plete and ready for the road in all 
respects at an inclusive price. The 
company prefers to make no_ pro- 
nouncement as to the price of this car, 
for the conditions are so uncertain and 
changing from day to day that a com- 
mitment of this nature is undesirable. 
In confidence the proposed figure has 
been given to me, and if the old Austin 
excellence is to be retained—and not 
to do so would be folly—the price is 
simply staggering in its  lowness. 
Which brings me to the point at issue, 
vis., will the post-war cars be cheaper 
or dearer, or approximately the same 
in price, as the pre-war models? The 
cost of raw materials has, of course, 
increased tremendously, yet as a set off 
to this is the fact that we can now rely 
on a greater supply of material from 
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within the confines of the Empire, and 
also our experience in the production 
of steels and alloys in general used in 
the construction of motor cars, has 
greatly increased during the war, and 
therefore the post-war cars will be 
lighter, so calling for the use of less 
material than the pre-war models, and 


THE COMPACT VANDERVELL DYNAMO WHICH 
FORMS PART OF THE LIGHTING SET 
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vet will be appreciably — stronger. 
Again, labour will be much more ex- 
pensive, but against this must be set 
the vastly increased outputs which will 
be available, owing to the great ex- 
tensions which practically every motor 
manufacturer of any standing at all 
has been called on to make in order 
to cope with war demands. 

The selling of the motor car is, of 
course, one of the most expensive 
features of the whole business, and 
this trouble is accentuated when com- 
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peting manufacturers all produce a 
range of cars each intended to appeal 
to a different class of purchaser. This 
policy is wasteful: it is wasteful in 
the works and in the selling depart- 
ments. It is wasteful in that it calls 
for the production of a very large 
number of spare parts which very 
soon become obsolete, and it is waste- 
ful in the vast amount of capital which 
must be locked up to meet all these 
conditions and demands. Over- 
lapping ’’ will to a great extent be 
avoided in the after-war productions, 
for one might argue it along these 
lines: if a manufacturer—let us say 
the Crossley people,’ for example— 
before the war produced 1,000 high- 
speed touring cars during the year at 
any given price, say, £400, in addition 
to two or three thousand bigger cars 
which are intended to carry limousine 
and cabriolet bodies, and the after-war 


programme to use all the works exten- 
sions on a one-model policy leaves 
those responsible to formulate a pro- 
gramme to include, say, 10,000 high- 


speed touring cars, those manufac- 
turers who were previously competing 
with the Crossley car will think very 
seriously as to whether it would be 
worth their while to continue direct 
competition, or whether they had not 
better endeavour to meet the needs of 
some other class of user. The figures 
of the maker ‘in this illustration are, 
of course, simply used for purposes of 
convenience, and must not be re- 
garded as being accurate in any sense. 
Considering all these facts, the writer 
is inclined to give it as his opinion 
that the post-war cars, power for 
power, will sell at prices certainly not 
greatly in excess of the pre-war cars, 
while the finish will be much better 
and the equipment more complete. 
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